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The Old Traveler — 


Friends and followers of The Old 
Traveler will be sorry to hear that he 
is in the Quakertown Hospital recup- 
erating from a serious illness. This is 
no way to windup a leave of absence 
but with a mid-eighties birthday ap- 
proaching this month, we are very 
happy to reassure his many friends in 
the county and all over the United 
States that he is feeling much better 
and will be back in his usual form 
within the near future. 

In the meantime, Mr. Freking sug- 
gests that you might enjoy this de- 
lightful profile he received from Mrs. 
Rivinus of Philadelphia in answer to 
the many inquiries about her uncle 
who appeared in the recent article in 
Bucks County Life describing her fas- 
cinating trips with him by coach and 
four along the River Road many years 
ago. It is certainly as Mrs. Rivinus 
says, a delightful picture of a past way 
of life and Uncle, a character well 
worth reading about. 


o died people who read my letter, 
you kindly printed about driving 
four horses along the river road, have 
asked me who my "Uncle" was? 

As he was quite an individualist it 
might entertain them to hear some- 
thing about him. 

His name was John Sergeant Price, 
Jr. and he was born in Philadelphia in 
1873. 

From his earliest childhood he de- 
veloped a passion for horses and dogs, 
and was never without a whip of some 
sort in his hands, doing all sorts of 
stunts with the lash. 

He was of a sunny disposition and 
a natural athlete, excelling in tennis 
and cricket, but his favorite sport 
was "breaking in" and driving four 
horses. Besides breeding show dogs, 
and homing pigeons, he raised and 
fought game cocks, having a special 
pit built to fit in his billiard room 
where he invited his cronies for a 
roast oyster supper and an evening 
of sport. On the cultural side, he 
loved music, was fond of acting in 
amateur theatricals and had an ap- 
pealing singing voice. Living the year 
round in his house in the country, 
he gave weekly musical parties to 
which he invited a select few and went 
to the greatest detail to choose the 
instruments for the orchestra and the 
programs. At these parties the din- 
ners would be real feasts with terra- 
pin and champagne, but nary a cock- 
tail. He considered that they ruined 
the taste for the dinner and, if any- 
one smoked between the courses, 
they were never invited again. 


Incidentally, he always ordered 
enough terrapin to have some with a 
sweet potato for breakfast the next 
morning. 

Owning an interest in LYnhaven 
Bay, he had a barrel of oysters 
shipped up weekly, packed in sea- 
weed. 

He was an individualist as to cos- 
tume, having his clothes made in 
London by a tailor he had contacted 
on an early trip abroad and, of a spe- 
cial design, which he never changed 
no matter what the fashion was. In 
fact, the neighbors said they knew 
when the Summer and Winter sea- 
sons were official when John Price 
appeared in white flannel trousers and 
thin grey coat in the Spring and 
knickerbockers in the Fall. 

John never married and was a great 
favorite with us children being 
known affectionately by young and 
old as “Uncle”. He was very generous 
and no one applied to him for assist- 
ance in vain. 

So much for the man. 

John and his coach were known 
throughout Eastern Pennsylvania and 
he travelled hundreds of miles in this 
fashion. 

He was a recognized authority on 
all stable matters and celebrated as 
one of the best “Whips” in the United 
States. 

On these coaching trips he took 
some of his homing pigeons and sent 


(Continued on Page 32) 


OUR COVER 
Our Cover this month was de- 
signed especially for Bucks Coun- 
ty Life by the gifted young artist, 
Victor Brozani. The painting is a 
modern interpretation of the 
great plainsman, Buffalo Bill and 
is done in an interesting combi- 
nation of rich earth colors, pre- 
dominantly greens, browns and 
yellows. 

Mr. Brozani has designed his 
theme to be interpreted from var- 
ious angles giving free rein to the 
viewer’s imagination and allow- 
ing him to discover his own pic- 
torial values. 
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Water - The Delaware Valley's Vanishing Asset 


By Frank Dressler, Exec. Dir. Water Resources Asso. of the Delaware River Basin 


W. and soil are Siamese twins; 


you cannot separate them. Con- 


ditions that limit water supply provide 
means for depleting the soil. Run-off, 
soil erosion and pollution are the vil- 
lians that must be contained. 


A thin layer of top-soil stands be- 


tween the people and starvation. It 
is our life bank. А dangerous portion 
has been lost. It can never be re- 
gained. It is capital that cannot be re- 
placed. Bucks County has already 
lost three inches of top soil. 

We are in a critical area. Water 


needs will triple within the next gen- 
eration due to expansion of industry 
and population. What can be done 
about it? Action is being taken on a 
massive scale embracing the entire 
Delaware River Basin. Top leaders 
of the country have called it a mira- 
cle of engineering, planning, adminis- 
tration and legislation. Frank Dress- 
ler describes it in the following article. 
This issue carries the first of two in- 
stallments. You should read it. It is 
as close to you as your water spigot 
and dinner table. 


Hal Clark, President, Delazuare Valley 


Protectioe Association amd Director of the 


Water Resources Association 


О пе of the most exciting, and 
certainly one of the most rapidly 
changing stories in the Delaware Val- 
ley today deals with that most com- 
mon and indispensable of all earthly 
commodities, water. By its sheer in- 
dispensability, and by respecting its 
own natural boundaries rather than 
man's haphazardly drawn political 
boundaries, water has forced the gov- 
ernments of the Delaware River Basin 
to settle a bitter, forty-year old water- 
allocation. dispute in a unique and 
exciting way. 

The excitement surrounding the 
Delaware Basin story is generated 
largely by the instrument that settled 
the dispute, the recently created in- 
terstate-federal Delaware Basin Com- 
mission. The Commission has in- 
spired confidence in many important 
directions in place of vast uncer- 
tainty and worry. Planners see it as 
a possible prototype for dialing with 
other regional problems such as trans- 
portation. Industries view it with 
assurance that great quantities of 
water will be available for their use 
in the future, even in times of drought. 
Informed citizens throughout the basin 
see it as the single, largest hope that 
it will be possible to take a swim or 
Picnic on a weekend like a human 
being rather than a sardine. 

To understand the Delaware Basin 
story, the reader must first be aware 
of two important definitions. 


The first of these is the “Delaware 
River Basin". The Basin, is a natural 
watershed, that is, all that land area 
whose waters ultimately drain into 
the Delaware. The basin embraces 
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some 12,757 square miles in the four 
States of New York (the Delaware's 
headwaters are in the Catskills), 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Del- 
aware. Within the basin today are 
about 7,000,000 residents and over 
10,000 industries. 

When the planner sits down to con- 
sider how best to develop the Del. 
aware's water resources (that is, how 
best to impound the basin when they 
come so water is available when the 
rains don't come), he must consider 
an area much larger than the basin it- 
self. This must be done because of 
the bitter dispute between New York 
City, Philadelphia and New Jersey. 

The dispute over which basin State 
should get how much water from the 
Delaware started in 1920 when New 
York City decided that it would be 
cheaper to divert pristine waters from 
the headwaters of the Delaware to the 
City than to clean the far less than 
pristine waters of the Hudson River. 
This decision posed a possible serious 
infringement on the riparian rights 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
found these two States far from friend- 
ly to the idea. 

In 1929, when it was evident that 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey would 
not agree to what it thought to be an 
equitable apportionment of the waters 
of the Delaware, New York State, 
on behalf of the City, asked the U.S. 
Supreme Court to resolve the matter. 
In 1931, for the first time, the Court 
permitted New York City to divert 
440 million gallons of water per day 
(mgd) from the Delaware. 

During the depression and war 


period from 1931 through 1947, 
several piecemeal approaches were 
made to deal with some of the more 
serious problems in the Delaware 
such as occasional water shortages and 
floods. However, in 1947, INCODEL 
(the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin) sounded the 
first of its alarms that critical water 
shortages lay ahead in the next two 
decades unless the basin States co- 
operatively acted to develop the waters 
of the interstate Delaware. 

The States reacted to INCODEL’S 
warning by appropriating funds to 
INCODEL to design a comprehensive 
plan of the physical facilities that were 
found to be needed to adequately 
meet future water demands. By 1950, 
engineers working under INCODEL's 
supervision completed such a plan and 
INCODEL submitted the plan, along 
with a compact to create an inter- 
state agency of government, to the 
four basin State Legislatures. The plan 
and the compact, after having passed 
the legislatures of New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware, died in the 
Pennsylvania Senate in 1953. 

As soon as it was evident that IN- 
CODEL’s plan would not pass in 
Pennsylvania, New York again went 
to the U. S. Supreme Court to ask 
for permission to divert additional 
waters. In 1954 the Court permitted 
New York City to divert an additional 
360 mgd (for a total allowable diver- 
sion of 800 mgd) and New Jarsey to 
divert 100 mgd (through the Del- 
aware and Raritan Canal which can 
be seen at many points on the Jersey 
side of the river that parallels Bucks 
County). 

Hence, when the planner sits to 
consider developing the Delaware 
Basin’s water resources, he must con- 
sider the needs of an area larger than 
the basin which the Army Engineers 
have dubbed the “Delaware Basin 
Water Service Area.” This Service 
Area is the basin itself plus . . . plus 
the rest of New Jersey (the Delaware 
involves only 20% of the State) ... 
plus the New York City metropolitan 
region . . . plus the rest of the State 
of Delaware. The Army likes to de- 
scribe this Service Area by noting that 
(1) it involves less than 1% of the 
land area of the continental United 
States, (2) has about 1296 of the 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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COACHING 
DAYS 
IN BUCKS 


By Preston Hoyle 


otorists from other States never 

fail to comment upon our 
crooked roads. Prior to Penn's ar- 
rival there was little need for roads 
because the earliest settlers lived 
along the Delaware River and the 
creeks flowing into it, and travelled 
from place to place by boats. Until 
the coming of the English there were 
no wheeled vehicles to make the 
opening of roads necessary. 

Penn projected a series of paral- 
lel north-west highways to be inter- 
sected by others at right angles, but 
his love of straight lines, as put in- 
to practice in laying out the streets of 
Philadelphia, was not to prevail in 
Bucks County. Many of the early 
settlers had fenced in their lands and 
as a result of the arteries of travel 
had to wind around these barriers, 
and wind they do to this day. 

When stage coaches were intro- 
duced in England in the seventeenth 
century it was not long before Ameri- 
can-made coaches were rushing along 
the colonial roads between the prin- 
cipal towns and cities at the unbe- 
lievable speed of eight miles an hour 
in imitation of their English cousins. 

These colorful vehicles dashing 
about the country carrying important 
personages and messages thoroughly 
annoyed the more conservative folk 
of the day, who petulantly declared 
there was no earthly reason for such 
haste. 

The first roads were so named by 
courtesy only. Most of them were but 
trench-like ruts with a bit of variety 
offered now and then in the shape of 
a mod hole with a long pole sticking 
up from its center to show how deep 
it was. 

Contemporary accounts reveal that 
the technique of negotiating the ruts 
was rather jolly. "Now, gentlemen, to 
the right," would come the cheery re- 
quest from the coachman, whereupon 
all the passengers, including women 
and children, threw their combined 
weight to balance that side. The proc- 
ess was repeated to the left, if neces- 
sary, and on a typically bad stretch 
of road the passengers must have re- 
sembled so many Jacks-in-the-box. 

The technique for mud holes was 
just as simple, but not nearly so much 
fun. The passengers clambered out, 
put their shoulders to the wheels and 
pushed. 
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The first stage coach line—a mode 
of transportation now considered most 
romantic by those who never had to 
use it—to go through Doyl'e Towne 
was put on in 1792, coming down 
the Easton road from the Forks of 
Delaware and continuing to Philadel- 
phia. The trip took a day and a half! 
John Nicholaus, the proprietor, oper- 
ated his stage on a weekly basis. 
Starting down on Monday, it made 
an overnight stop at Jenkintown and 
by Tuesday noon delivered the shaken 
passengers at their destination. The 
return trip started on Thursday. Trav- 
ellers considered the matter very 
carefully before subjecting themselves 
to the tedious journey which cost 
them $2.00 as well as continual 
jolting. 

In 1794, a second stage line, owned 
by Lawrence Erb, was put into opera- 
tion over the same route. The time 
and the fare was also the same. Each 
passenger was limited to 10 pounds 
of baggage. Horses were changed at 
Craig's tavern, four miles below 
Doyle's Town. An overnight stop was 
made in Jenkintown on the way 
down, and at Stony Point on the re- 
turn trip. 

Despite its miseries, stage coach 
travel began to catch on and numer- 
ous lines were established. One of 
these left Bethlehem every Monday 
and Thursday at 5 a.m., stopped for 
breakfast enroute, reached Charles 
Stewart's house in Doyle's Town in 
time for mid-day dinner. With fresh 
horses and refreshed passengers, the 
stage proceeded to the house of Wil- 
liam McCall in Jenkintown, and ar- 
rived the same evening at the house 
of George Lesher of North Second 
Street in Philadelphia. Whether the 
elimination of the over-night stop was 
the result of improved roads, the ac- 
counts do not say. 


As far as is known, there was no 
local stage line running between 
Doylestown and Philadelphia prior to 
the removal of the county seat from 
Newtown to Doylestown in 1813. In 
May of that year, John Brunner began 
the operation of the “Doylestown 
Coachee,' on а twice-a-week basis. 
The fare was $1.3714 each way. It 
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started at Mathew Hare’s “Ship Tav- 
ern,” the site of the present Lenape 
Building. In 1817, the line was run 
by Joel Doane, starting at Cross Keys 
and picking up passengers at the 
“Indian Queen” tavern in Doyles- 
town. The "Coachee" changed hands 
again in 1818 and was run by Jona- 
than Michener on a three trips a week 
schedule. The following year the line 
was purchased by Ephraim Fenton, 
who changed the name to the "Doy- 
lestown Stage." Improved roads now 
made it possible to cover the distance 
to Philadelphia in six hours. A com- 
peting line was called the "Doyles- 
town Pilot." 


In 1829, Doylestown’s first direct 
communication with New York City 
was established through a new line 
operated by William Field from the 
"Green Tree" tavern on a daily sched- 
ule. Starting at 3:30 a.m. and travel- 
ling by way of New Hope and New 
Brunswick, the stage reached New 
York by mid-afternoon. The fare was 
$2.1214 each way. 


This was a period of great activity 
in stages. Tavern keepers were the 
most frequent owners for the obvious 
reason that the enterprises brought 
increased custom to their doors. 

Probably the most famous of the 
Doylestown stages was the "High 
Grass Line," established by Benjamin 
F. Clark in 1837. He did his own 
driving and his echoing shout of "get 
to the high grass" gave the line its 
name and so stimulated the horses 
that it was probably the first to make 
the round trip to Philadelphia and 
return in a single day. 


During the heyday of the stage 
coach, Doylestown was a popular 
Summer resort for Philadelphians and 
even New Yorkers. James Gordon 
Bennett, founder of the New York 
Herald, spent three Summers in the 
1840's at what is now the Fountain 
House. The advertisements of the pe- 
riod list such attractions as "first rate 
ice creams, pure water for the temper- 
ate, mint and ice for those on a 
vegetable diet, salubrious breezes, ar- 
tificial mineral waters, and a vigilant 
police force.” A 
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Summer and Fun With The Performing Arts 


t was one of those amazingly beau- 

tiful days in July that we drove to- 
wards Center Bridge on Route 263 
and turned left at the sign Ramblerny 
— New Hope Academy of the Arts, 
Inc. — School of the Performing Arts. 
You left behind the paved road, 
entered a winding lane and then you 
were at Ramblerny. You saw young 
people everywhere you looked and 
they were active young people deck- 
ed out in assorted colors — brown 
legs flashed by, hair flying, pink 
shorts, white shorts, red and black, 
bare feet, sneakers, leotards, ballet 
slippers, lugging musical instruments, 
bows and arrows, tennis rackets, ea- 
sels, paint boxes—young people on 
the move in the flickering sunlight 
from the tall trees. They were going 
to classes, coming from classes. Ram- 
blerny is the summer school which 
mixes art and recreation with empha- 


sis on the performing arts — drama 
— the dance — voice — musical 
comedy — television — jazz. 
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Ву Cynthia Ann Baker 


The Snydermans — Samuel and 
Florence — felt there was a need for 
a summer camp for youngsters and 
teenagers who had outgrown, men- 
tally at least, the tents and singing- 
around-the-campfire with hikes, blis- 
tered heels and insect bites programs. 
Florence has been in show business 
since she was thirteen, has directed, 
choreographed, and staged many 
shows. Sons and daughters of her 
many friends complaining about the 
long summer dearth of “things to do” 
gave her a brilliant idea. Three years 
ago, the Snydermans purchased Ram- 
blerny, a two hundred-acre estate and 
all during 1960, they worked like 
mad transforming estate buildings into 
class rooms for ballet, dancing, thea- 
tre groups, painting, voice instruction, 


keeping whereever possible the in- 
formality of the original groupings. 
They constructed a playhouse where 
performances are given weekly for the 
benefit of the students and any par- 


ents who might be in the vicinity. 
The two swimming pools were slicked 
up, the formal gardens groomed, the 
tennis courts put in apple-pie order, 
a baseball diamond laid out, an arch- 
ery field set up and a golfing range 
studded with yardage signs. 


Now came what seemed the biggest 
problem of all interviewing and se- 
lecting their teaching staff but actu- 
ally it turned out to be no problem at 
all. Men and women, experts in their 
respective fields of the theatre and 
dancing, voice and other kindred arts 
were delighted at the prospects of 
spending two summer months with 
groups of talented and interested 
young people. Next came the thrilling 
experience of peopling Ramblerny 
with the right kind of students. 
Florence Snyderman and her assistant, 
Florence Linden, worked hard at this 
job, meeting parents, young people, 
and ascertaining whether the would- 
be students would fit into the picture 
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of а summer school where the de- 
sire to learn one or all of the perform- 
ing arts would predominate over the 
desire to just laze around. The year 
1961 found 88 girls and boys en- 
rolled, girls outnumbered boys about 
two to one. The system the Snyder- 
mans set up worked like a charm, the 
students filled their days with class- 
room work, squeezed in sports when 
they could. This year there are 123 
students from ten through the teens 
with a sprinkling of older girls and 
boys. Classes start at nine-thirty and 
finish at five-thirty. The Snydermans 
are reaching for a total student body 
of two hundred within the next year 
or so. 

At present there are two dormi- 
tories, one for the boys and one for 
the girls. Five or six students share 
a big room with a complete bath 
and house-mothers who are usually 
college students. 

About fifty per cent of the students 
come from homes where they have 
been in close contact with the per- 
forming arts and lap up the profes- 
sional training they receive under in- 
structors such as Jose' Limon, one of 
North America's most famous dancers 
and choreographers; "Luigi" a pro- 
fessional jazz dancer; Jury Gotshalks 
and Irene Apinee, ballet dancers and 
teachers; Dick Andros, choreogfaph- 
er for "Arlene Francis Home Show," 
Robinson W. Stone, Kurt Cerf, Hen- 
rietta Maiari qualified for teaching 
drama; Fred Steele, Greta Hartwig, 
Dr. Ashley Vernon, voice and music; 
Jac Hein and Jack Lescoulie, tele- 
vision; Bettye Mazor, oil painting, 
water color, pastel, sculpture, char- 
coal, and costume design; Professor 
Frederick Rohdes, Bruce Drysdale, 
and John Walsh, specialists in sports 
activities. 

The other fifty per cent of the stu- 
dents quickly adjust to the excitement 
of learning something new—whether 
it’s balancing on tip-toe or beating 
drums in the jazz sessions. Hidden 
talents often show up when they see 
others drawing or painting, or fenc- 
ing or swinging a golf club or a tennis 
racket. They learn to make costumes 
for the plays and the musical pro- 
ductions, the intricacies of applying 
make-up whether on their own faces 
or those of a fellow student. There 
is a well-equipped infirmary and a 
trained nurse on hand at all times, 
but ninety-nine per cent of the stu- 
dents prefer to be “up and doing” and 
can’t wait to get back in the swing. 

United Nation people are finding 
the school a wonderful opportunity 
for their children to spend a summer 
among active and talented American 
children. In fact there are several 
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quite famous youngsters enrolled, but 
their parents prefet that their names 
not be made public. 

The overwhelming success of this 
new type of summer camp has a num- 
ber of talented adults hoping the 
school will continue year around — 
with the summer months reserved 
for the youngsters. The Snydermans 
are seriously considering this for the 
fall and winter of 1962-1963 and are 
taking their frst step by making Ram- 
blerny their permanent home. 

As we were about to leave, a charm- 
ing little miss who confessed to be- 
ing only ten years of age, inter- 
viewed us. She sat on a stone wall, 
with a gray poodle firmly clasped in 
her arms. “Do you want те to tell 
you something about THIS place?" 
Without further ado, she continued, 
“They make me get up in the morn- 
ing and they make me make my bed.” 
We were most sympathetic. “Апа an- 
other thing, that old canteen over 
there — they close it ALL DAY and 
they make me eat my meals when 
they want to serve them!” Then with 
a flip of her dimpled hand and a toss 
of her black curls, in a most devastat- 
ing voice, she finished, “All this kid- 
stuff!” 

The canteen is in the old spring- 
house gay with checkered tablecloths 
and ice cream chairs. Early in the 
game, the Snydermans discovered that 
the amount of soft drinks and candy 
bars consumed during the day mount- 
ed into astronomical figures and de- 
cided to keep it closed except for two 
hours during the evenings. After all, 
they keep a top-flight chef on duty 
and his meals are worth eating with 
appetites unimpaired by sweets. A 

— 
Editorial Note: All of us, Bucks 
Countians and visitors, drive along 
our shady and sunny country roads 
and are intrigued with signs. Most of 
us wonder what they mean and what 
lies at the end of the long lane. The 
writers of Bucks County LIFE often 
go down these long lanes to find if 
there is anything of interest to our 
readers, to satisfy your curiosity as 
well as our own. 


Formal Gardens at Ramblerny 


JA 
CS Wey Bright 
V" Delightfully Iresh 


Summer Wash-and-Wearables 
Come back to you 
Lily Bright-Delightfully Fresh 
When you send them to 


STRAND'S COTTON CLINIC 


DRY CLEANING 
AND STYLE SET FINISHING 


No more worries about delicate 
colors or summer sheer! 


Strand Valet Service 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3556 
Enterprise 1-0031 
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WM. Н. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


FAMOUS FISHER STEREO 
REDUCED AS MUCH AS 
25% ! 


The Fisher Chadwick II Provincial 
Pearlman's new easy terms now make 
it possible to own Fisher Stereo at the 
lowest prices yet! You will be pleased 
to find a style to fit any decor. 

Priced from $299 


34 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 
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Cultalossa Jnn 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road Lumberville, Pennsylvania 
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JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking" of radio & TV 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi М Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


(under new management) 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
Entertainment Nightly 
Open 'til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 


York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day but Monday. 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware" 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


à mw ч 
BLACK ВА55 HOTEL 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 
Gift Shop in Garden 
Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
297-5770 
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“One Of the Best Chings 
Jn Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 


Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Yo block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS ANE DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 Р.М. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
oo and clubs. Cocktails—also 

ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied fiour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Contis, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks, Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
"Stella Dallas" on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant, Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 


luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 


tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


e % 

Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 

A Selected Menu of Choice 


. Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


"15 miles М. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Ваг. & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


BBEDSOR 
>” Шш “ч е. 


PR 


Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 
* PLEASANT PRICES 
* COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 
LUNCHEON * DINNER 


Call 794-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!” 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Воск Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1195 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will. 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

Ye Old Delaware House—Food and 
service in the fine old Pennsylvania tra- 
dition. Enjoy the gracious atmosphere of 
this famous old hostelry. Delicious din- 
ing on the Delaware. Radcliffe & Mill 
Sts., Bristol, Pa. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
sening For reservations call HYatt 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best, If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


^ 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


Join Penny Larsen 
and guest celebrities 
during the Friday at 
Five broadcasts from 
the  Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge. 


One of the county's oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it's for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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WATER CONSERVATION 
(Continued from Page 4) 
nation's population (about 23,000,000 
persons), and (3) generates 1790 of 

the national personal income. 

The Delaware Basin story, mori- 
bund in 1954, came to life with a 
vengeance on August 19, 1955 when 
Hurricane Diane's fury and inundat- 
ing rains killed one hundred persons 
and caused over $150,000,000 in real 
property damage. The fury of Diane, 
rather than the potentially greater 
danger of water shortages, lashed the 
United States Congress and the four 
Basin States into action. 

In late 1955 and early 1956, the 
Congress directed the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to do, basically, 
two things. First, the Army Engineers 
were told to comprehensively survey 
the water problems of the Delaware 
Basin, and also estimate the water 
needs of the larger Service Area for 
the years from 1960 to 2010. Once the 
facts were gathered, the Army Engi- 
neers were directed to design a com- 
prehensive plan of water facilities, 
multiple-purpose where feasible, that 
would (1) overcome the water prob- 
lems identified and (2) meet the esti- 
mated needs for the next fifty years. 

The Army’s studies, which cost 
about $2,000,00, were substantially 
completed in 1959 and are now em- 
bodied in the eleven volume Delaware 
River Basin Report. These findings, 
which will just be touched upon here, 
clearly indicated the great cost of 
interstate inaction stemming from the 
New York City dispute. 

The Army found that the water 
withdrawn from the Delaware, now 
occasionally inadequate for all needs, 
will grow to more than four times the 
present rate over the next fifty years. 
In the Allentown-Bethlehem теіго- 
politan areas present water needs are 
such that "recurrence of a drought 
similiar to that of the thirties would 
cause some immediate curtailment of 
water use." 

“Demands for outdoor recreation 
resources and facilities by the people 
of the Delaware River Service Area 
will increase by more than 61⁄ times 
by 2010.” A significant portion of 
future needs can be met at reservoirs 
proposed by the Army. 

(Continued Next Month) 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 
“My Daddy had to go to the hospital 
He was gettin’ so pale and thin 
He forgot the belt for his trousers 
And nearly lost 'em when he walked 
in." 
D. E. F. 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 


AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why "jet" to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


COCKTAILS — LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Deily $1.75 at the Piano 


The 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 


The Finest Food in Buck's. In one of its most de- 
lightful settings. Relax and enjoy an adventure in 
good eating at our Skytop Terrace or the Panoramic 
Dining Rooms. For reservations — Call 982-8782. 


tree that grows 
thru. our roof. 


A Q7 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


аге зо easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a рату . . . or for the family. 
The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Ра. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


Dining Room 
Cocktail Lounge 
Banquets 
Private Parties 
Overnight Guests 


Open Daily from 
11:30 A.M. 
Sunday Dinners 
from 2 to 7 P.M. 
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RINGING ROCKS 


t Upper Black Eddy, some five 

hundred feet above the Delaware 
River, in Bridgeton township, you will 
find an unexpected venture in good 
food and wonderful atmosphere at the 
Ringing Rocks Inn. Here is Heming- 
way's “clean, well-lighted place.” 
Ringing Rocks Inn looks out over 
Coffman's Hill directly across the river 
and far reaching valleys and moun- 
tains beyond it. Dinner is served in 
full view of this panorama of the 
verdant Pennsylvania-Jersey Hills. 
Situated on the edge of a plateau, 
the Inn becomes an island, almost 
a Mt. Parnassus of its own. After 
eating a sumptuous meal on spark- 
ling white napery, the visitor may sit 
on the edge of this oasis filled with 
good food and far far removed from 
the tensions and problems of a com- 
mercial world. 

Just a few yards from the Inn is one 
of Bucks County’s most mysterious 
phenomena: the ringing rocks. 

The trail leads an explorer over 
fallen trees to an almost eerie field of 
boulders. When hit with a stone or 
metallic object, they let forth a ring- 
ing sound. Each boulder has a differ- 
ent tone, and perseverance can line up 
a scale of rocks. 

So clumped and careless are these 
boulders that they seem to have been 
dropped from a burdened cloud, but 
perhaps their real history is more in- 
triguing. The ringing of the rocks is 
caused by the dense composition of 
the fine, tightly packed crystals. When 
the Bucks County Historical Society 
took charge of the four acres, the 
composition was investigated and 
found to be largely silica and alumi- 
num. The various tones are probably 
due to different crystallizations. 

The rocks are igneous, that is, of 
lava-like origin, forced up as hot 
liquid during their formation. These 
boulders were carried by a glacier to 
their present site. Why the glacier 
melted so suddenly or how the rocks 
came to be on top of the plateau is 
not certain, and conjecture still re- 
mains as to the depth of the rock de- 
posit. They have been entirely de- 
nuded of soil and vegetation by ero- 
sion, and standing in the midst of 
these barren boulders gives one a feel- 
ing of mystery conducive to imagining 
a gigantic cave beneath, or the whis- 
pering song from the adjacent Ring- 
ing Rocks Falls. 

When visitors have had their fill of 
exploration and rock testing, the Inn 
will provide relaxation and refresh- 
ment, under the ownership of Ken 
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By Susan Brown 


West, as well as having complete 
facilities for overnight guests, private 
parties and banquets. 

The place has a warm atmosphere 
with its rich dark wood and white 
table cloths, and the contemporary 
decorations don’t have that stark 
sterility that so often goes with mod- 
ern design. Each dining room has a 
large mirror facing the bay windows, 
so that not a bite may be eaten with- 
out scenery all year round. Outside is 
a patio lined with white tables and 
flower beds and the smooth stoned 
space makes one wish that there were 
an old-fashioned dance band. The 
landscaping hesitates on the edge of a 
forest that looks almost primeval, and 
Mr. West has even supplied field 
glasses for scouring the neighboring 
mountain during cocktails. The drive 
to Ringing Rocks Inn is one of the 
most beautiful in Bucks County, north 
from New Hope along the Delaware, 
past quaint homes and dramatic scen- 
егу. The next time you're driving 
through Bucks, turn left at Upper 
Black Eddy and say hello to Ken 
West and all the ringing rocks. A 
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ТОМ REDDY'S 


PLAYHOUSE INN 


New Hope, Pa. 


The pleasure of dining out is a 
combination of Good Food, Liquor, 
Service and atmosphere. 


Our excellent cuisine, expert mix- 
ologist, trained personnel and River- 
view appointments leave nothing to be 
desired. 


Hotel, air-conditioned rooms, all 
facing the River with private baths. 


Breakfast-Dinner-Supper 
Dancing 9:30 PM TO 2 AM 


Frank Benedict and his orchestra, 
Byron Tinsley at the Concert Grand 
plays for dinner every night. 


862-2035 


For a snack or 
meal it's the bright 
spot where you 
will enjoy that un- 
ique, Bucks Coun- 
ty atmosphere. 


Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 
General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 


LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNER FROM $1.45 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 


TEENAGERS DELIGHT 
operi every BY Т 10 p.m. 


Open 7am to 8 pm 
7 Days a Week 


Jamis on Restaurant 


& Sandwich Shop 


York Road, Jamison DI 3-9934 


Sunday i Oper. by Warrington Diner, Rt. 611 
Monday thru Thursday Till 11 p.m. 

Fri. and Sat. Till 12 p.m. 

Tom Thumb 


stayed here 

in 1867; Liberace, in 1961. 
Theatrical personalities like 
our country hotel atmos- 
phere. You too will enjoy a 
visit to Lambertville's oldest 
hotel. 

Home cooked meals served 
in an historic setting. 1812- 
1962: our 150th year. 
Dinner 11 a.m. till 9 p.m. 
Our new Buttery open till 2 a.m. 


Gambertuille Howse |— 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N. J. 
Phone: 397-0202 
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Picnic Planning 
Make Pienics Fun 


@ Dixie Cup 


here once was an aunt who swore 
off picnics. Also an ant. 

The aunt was dissatisfied because 
her family’s outings were run-of-the- 
mill. Same old hot dogs, and lolling 
around. 

The ant didn’t so much mind the 
listless activity. Just those same old 


hot dogs. 
There’s little you can do about the 
apathy ... or enthusiasm . . . for pic- 


nics by insects and pests. If possible, 
avoid them. After all, ants will be 
ants, but here are some ways to in- 
crease your fun while dining outdoors 
in field or woods. 

That old saw, “plan ahead,” is a 
must for pre-picnic insurance that fun 
will be had by all. This involves more 
than a cursory glance at the weather 
report. List everything you'll load in 
the car, then run down this check list 
before leaving. Avoids that funny feel- 
ing we all have the moment we realize 
something was left behind. Usually 
happens when head hits pillow later 
that night . . . and a sleepless tussle 
follows. 

Once at the site, seek privacy as 
well as shaded level area with water 
nearby. Privacy-seeking also involves 
some “planning ahead.” Don't be satis- 
fied with the first spot you find beyond 
picnickers who arrived before you. 
Walk another 20 minutes away to 
avoid other groups that may come and 
crowd. 

Collect all small valuables — pens, 
money clips, lighters, keys — which 
might slip from men’s pockets and 
place them in Mom’s handbag. Per- 
haps no one ever lost something valu- 
ed at one of your picnics, but why 
spoil your perfect record? 

Try leaving the sandwiches behind 
for once (as well as aunty’s much- 
despised hot dogs). Fix a tasty shish 
kebab. Chunks of different meats, 
cheeses, tomato and onion on a green 
stick are as much fun to eat as they 
are delicious. Outdoor basting has 
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many advantages. For example, the 
same leg of lamb cooked in an indoor 
oven has added zesty flavorsome taste 
when done on a spit over an outdoor 
charcoal flame. The reason: self-bast- 
ing on an outdoor turning spit means 
that not all juices run off the meat. 
Rather, they slowly wash around the 
flesh, clinging to it, keeping it juicy 
at all times. 

Ready to try it? Begin by digging a 
pit and lining your cooking area with 
rocks to prevent fire from spreading. 
One of the easiest ways to start a fire 
is with a box of self-starting charcoal 
briquets. They need only a lighted 
match to ignite. When the box burns 
away, briquets smolder with ash. Ten 
or 15 minutes later, they’re ready for 
you to begin broiling. 

Here’s a chance for junior to use 
that water pistol! This may be a way 
to help put out your picnic fire — 
only if your youngster is well ѕирег- 
vised and watched any time he's near 
the flames — but be especially careful 
to make sure the fire is out. A few 
cinders can, with a spurt of wind, 
touch off a serious fire. 


Plan your activities to help maintain 
a leisurely mood. If softball's your 
group's forte, encourage a game of 
catch before mealtime, or while cook- 
ing. After dinner, relax. Read, listen 
to the radio or "sing along." 


Don't begin packing too late! De- 
pending on the size of your group, 
start to leave well before it gets dark, 
especially as Fall nears and days 
shorten. This also gives you more 
time to recover items lost during the 
day. 

Another way to have more picnic 
fun — make more meals into picnics! 
When the clan arrives home for sup- 
per one bright evening, have picnic 
equipment ready and loaded for a 
dash to one of Bucks County's many 
delightful picnic spots such as Stover 
Park at Tinicum, etc. etc. A 


No. 8 MECHANIC 


А Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 
Open Every Day but Monday 


No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 
PHONE: 862-2164 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meet: Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M, to midnigh! 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Landscaping? 


Over 500 species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreens. 
35 acres to choose from. 


WALTER’S NURSERY 
River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant 
297-5860 


ANY SHAPE Ñ 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


348-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 
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Vacationing In Bucks Made Easy 


Or 


Hints For The Hammock Hound ! 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


|" the last twenty years it has Бе- 
come quite “the thing" to vacation 
in Bucks County and since the Bucks 
County Historical Commission was 
named the official Tourist Agency its 
charms have been publicized far and 
wide, with the result that in a single 
week more than 500 inquiries about 
the county and its vacation facilities 
have been received. Of course the 
Commission has good material at 
hand, for where can such incompar- 
able vistas be seen but along the old 
Delaware Canal, such grand river 
Views or more picturesque roads wind- 
ing through green hills with here a 
covered bridge and there an ancient 
grist mill still producing flour and 
feed. 

There are so many places to go 
and interesting things to do that much 
time can be saved by sending to the 
Bucks County Historical-Tourist Com- 
mission, Fallsington, Pa., for their 
"Highways of History" tour folders. 
No. 1 introduces the traveler to the 
historic and scenic places in the upper 
end of the county. No. 2 covers the 
central section and No. 3, for the low- 
er end of the county, will be out this 
summer. 

Whatever one's hobby or special 
interest may be, Bucks County has it 
and the Commission is pretty sure to 
have a mimeographed guide list to 
augment the tour folders. If museums 
are your meat send for a complete 
list which includes the fabulous Mer- 
cer Museum in Doylestown down to 
the newest one, George Setman's Old 
Store Museum and his magnificent 
collection of glass, on Route 663 
northwest of Quakertown at the air- 
port. 

Bucks County's fame as an art cen- 
ter is still maintained by the many art 
galleries that display the work of local 
artists. The Commission's list of these 
is a complete guide as to where and 
what can be found, from New Hope's 
continuous exhibits to outlying ones 
such as the Walter Baum Gallery in 
Sellersville and Meierhans' at Hagers- 
town. 

Picnics and swimming sort of go 
together, so the Commission's latest 
list is "Parks and Pools" which gives 
a description and location of all of the 
parks in the county, admission charg- 
es, if any, facilities and attractions and 
also swimming pools. 
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Many Bucks Countians, when they 
receive the entire tourist kit from the 
Commission, decide to spend their va- 
cation right here in the Delaware Val- 
ley. Where else can they find such 
fun and inspiring information as in 
the Washington Crossing State Park? 
The Bowman's Hill section three miles 
south of New Hope attracts thousands 
of people every week to the cool, 
shady trails of the wildflower pre- 
serve, the tall tower atop Bowman's 
Hill with its legend of buried gold. It 
was believed that John Bowman, an 
early resident of the hill was wont to 
sail with the pirate, Captain Kidd, and 
had buried his ill-gotten gold there- 
abouts. The Thompson-Neely house 
holds historic memories of that De- 
cember 1776 when members of Wash- 
ington's staff used it as headquarters 
and council house. 

Many an adult has become a de- 
voted bird-watcher through attending 
the Saturday and Sunday afternoon 
4 o'clock programs at the Washington 
Crossing Nature Center where Dr. 
Paul Fluck displays live birds and tells 
fascinating facts about them. 

Everyone likes to eat and Bucks 
County has some of the most unusual 
places, real gourmet fare. Bucks Coun- 
ty Life's "Where To Dine" column is 
a splendid guide. Many people have 
been known to “eat” their way sys- 
tematically through this list and found 
real adventure in so doing. 

Speaking of Bucks County becom- 
ing a status symbol, Pete Pascuzzo's 
barge trips are now a high society 
feature. Many a "deb" has her coming 
out party aboard a slow-moving boat. 
A few years ago Robert B. Meyner, 
who was then governor of New Jersey, 
celebrated his birthday with a barge 
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party. Travel agencies and bus lines 
run regular tours to New Hope, giving 
their passengers about three hours in 
the town then traveling on down the 
River Road to the Bowman's Hill sec- 
tion of the Washington Crossing State 
Park and continuing to the lower park 
to the Memorial building where the 
famous Leutze painting, "Washington 
Crossing the Delaware" is on view. 

Country auctions are a summer- 
long magnet to those seeking bargains 
in old glass and furniture or just pull- 
ed by the excitement of out-bidding 
the other bidders. Local newspapers 
carry ads of auctions as well as the 
scores of antiques shops that are to 
be found on every road. Then there 
are the carnivals, the favorite fund- 
raising device of every volunteer fire 
department in the county. 

You may win a car or a slab of 
bacon or a few pennies at the penny 
pitch. 

Two of the most famous summer 
theatres are in the Delaware Valley, 
the Bucks County Playhouse in New 
Hope and the Music Circus in Lam- 
bertville. It's best to make reservations 
to avoid disappointment. 

To keep up with what is doing in 
the county, its history and its celebri- 
ties read Bucks County Life right 
through, even the ads, most of all the 
ads, for they tell you more than any- 
thing else what to buy that is typical 
of the county and where to buy it. A 
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In The Cockpit 


“Г any of you have ever had occasion 

to drive along Philmont Avenue in 
Trevose, Lower Bucks County, you 
have probably given no more than 
passing thought to a white-painted 
cinder-block building on the South 
side of the road, and its sign, which 
reads “Wilkinson & Sharp—Antique 
Restorers — Furniture and Automo- 
biles". 

Nevertheless Wilkinson & Sharp is 
probably the most prominent and 
well-known of a select handful of 
antique automobile restoration firms 
in the United States today. Witness to 
their prowess in restoring many a 
hopeless case of some long-forgotten 
make of automobile is the fact that to 
date, 16 of the cars they have worked 
on since the business was started in 
1957, have been National prize win- 
ners in antique and classic car shows 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Almost all of these success- 
ful 16 were complete restorations, 
many of them being absolute basket 
cases. 

The story of W&S goes back farther 
than the company's founding, in fact 
some 30 years or more, when Stan 
Wilkinson and Ed Sharp were boys in 
school together, at the same time liv- 
ing close to each other in Bustleton. 
Even then, as all small boys seem to 
do, they lived and breathed cars. 

Stan Wilkinson's first actual contact 
with a genuine antique was in 1949, 
when he bought a dilapidated 1920 
Studebaker tourer, which he proceed- 
ed to restore at home in his spare 
time. He was then working in a lum- 
ber mill, and his skill in handling 
wood and woodworking tools comes 
from this phase of his career. By the 
time the job on the Studebaker was 
finished, Stan had been well and truly 
bitten by the antique car bug and he 
proceeded to look around for some- 
thing older and more venerable. He 
was able to locate and acquire a 1905 
Franklin and this car went through 
the process of a complete rebuild, in- 
cluding all mechanical gear, such as 
engine, transmission etc., in addition 
to the body and upholstery. 

During this period in Stan's spare 
time activity, Ed Sharp would assist 
in sheet metal and welding chores, 
plus anything else he could help with. 
Ed's 18 years as a sheet metal fore- 
man at the Budd Company, Philadel- 
phia, served him well and today he 
handles all metal-work problems on 
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the cars brought to W&S for restora- 
tion. 

Once the Franklin had been return- 
ed to its former pristine elegance both 
boys joined the Antique Automobile 
Club of America, and through this 
association the word gradually spread 
of their combined skills in restoring 
the Studebaker and the Franklin. The 
upshot was that between 1949 and 
1956, Stan, assisted by Ed, copied and 
built two or three bodies for antique 
automobiles, the owners of which had 
been looking for a person competent 
to do this type of work. 

These jobs were more of a hobby 
than a paying sideline with Stan and 
Ed, and until late in 1956 neither of 
them had considered specializing in 
this type of work. 

In the early spring of 1957 both 
fellows became anxious to assure 
some security for themselves and their 
families in the years ahead, and they 
discussed the possibility of opening an 
antique furniture restoration shop, 
with an eye to building or refurbish- 
ing an occasional antique car body; 
neither partner of the newly-constitut- 
ed firm of Wilkinson and Sharp felt 
that the antique car business could 
ever be engaged in full time—that was 
in 1957!! 

After a few furniture jobs they were 
contacted by the owner of a 1910 
Baker Electric, who lived in Lang- 
horne, and who had heard of the ac- 
complishments of our two back-yard 
rebuilders. He wanted them to do a 
complete restoration job on his car, 
and since the furniture end of the 
business was very sporadic they readi- 
ly agreed. 

Up to this time their premises had 
been in Stan Wilkinson’s basement 


and garage. With the advent of the 
Baker Electric job they were forced 
to think big, and the enlargement 
plans necessitated Stan and Ed erect- 
ing a 3-car garage and workshop be- 
hind the Wilkinson home during the 
winter of 1957. The entire construc- 
tion was handled by both of them in 
their spare time, such of it as they 
had, since finances did not permit 
them to have a contractor do the job 
for them. This was a shoestring opera- 
tion with a vengeance!! 

Once the Baker was completed it 
was followed in quick succession by a 
1911 Franklin and a 1908 Sharp Ar- 
row, and from then on the antique 
restoration business became a full- 
time operation. With this influx of 
work the 3-car garage so recently 
completed was soon outgrown, and 
the next expansion was to their pres- 
ent building on Philmont Avenue, in 
May 1958. 

To the average person the work in 
restoring an old car to as-new condi- 
tion seems impossibly detailed, and 
indeed the job is not done in a mere 
week or two. The owner of such a car 
as needs a 10096 rebuild job can 
reckon on the task taking anything 
from 6 months to a year. In fact, 
W&S at present have a 6 month wait- 
ing list before a car can be taken into 
their shop for the work to be started. 

When we visited them a few weeks 
ago they had on hand no less than 
eight antiques and classics undergo- 
ing their magic touch, with three oth- 
ers awaiting their initial attention. For 
those of you who may remember these 
old cars, some now no longer made, 
here is a rundown:— 

1909 Locomobile, 1909 Jackson, 
1922 Rolls-Royce Ghost, 1922 
Dodge roadster, 1922 Model T 


Ford sedan, 1926 Rolls-Royce 
20/25 tourer, 1929 Chrysler 
Model 70, 1932 Stutz DV32, 


1933 Alfa-Romeo 1750cc Zagato 
tourer, 1933 Chrysler Imperial 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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п Lahaska, Bucks County, Routes 

263 and 202 do a split and form a 
triangle with Street Road. It is there 
that Earl Jamison and his wife. Sheila, 
are gambling a right-smart piece of 
money to establish a shopping center 
that is different, smart as a high-fash- 
ion hat on a woman and country as 
a load of hay. Called “Peddler's 
Village”, it is going to add a new di- 
mension to an area which has long 
been the focal point for shoppers 
looking for the unusual. 

The Jamison family has been 
around Bucks County since early in 
1700. One ancestor owned the Gen- 
eral Greene Inn in Buckingham about 
that time. Earls father, Albert Jami- 
son, at the suggestion of his wife 
during the old depression, began to 
raise garden-stuff and sell it at а 
stand on York Road near the village 
of Jamison, named for the family. 
For many years this stand was the 
mecca for city folks and nearby neigh- 
bors too busy to grow their own 
fruits and vegetables. The stand grew 
and grew. Recently the older Jami- 
sons retired—at least from the road- 
stand business. In the meantime, son 
Earl started his own road-side stand, 
Bountiful Acres, between Buckingham 
and Lahaska on York Road. Begin- 
ning six years ago with the usual gar- 
den truck, it has expanded into a 
flower and shrub market as well. 
Closed in the winter, it blossoms 
through spring, summer and fall, lur- 
ing thousands of customers off the 
road with seasonal displays from 
Easter-time, Hallowe'en gaudyness, to 
the greens and reds at Christmas. 

Earl and Sheila Jamison, both less 
than thirty years old, with five young- 
sters, contend that all young people 
need today to be a success, are am- 
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bition, know-how, and a liberal 
amount of good old elbow grease. 
Their latest outcropping of ambition 
is the “Peddler’s Village" with shops 
of distinction. Last year they took 
a trip across our country, visiting the 
great shopping centers in cities such 
as New Orleans, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. They took penetrat- 
ing looks at the various shops and 
learned that acres of glass and hot 
pavements were not for them. Sheila, 
a major in horticulture, knew she 
wanted shops and gardens or perhaps 
a garden with some shops. The Jami- 
sons only took notes on the various 
eating places. 

Home they came, fairly seething 
with ideas. Arch Thiele’s “Antique 
Town” was for sale so hand-in-hand, 
the young Jamisons with financial 
backing and moral support from 
friends and relatives, went ahead to 
capitalize on a dream. For the last 
six months, the four and а half 
acres of land and old chicken coops 
have been the scene of intense ac- 
tivity. The architect’s drawing has 
come alive. Out of chaos, there are 
now shops gleaming with white paint, 
there are walks from old bricks from 
a brewery in Easton, old boards from 
a torn-down barn, iron railings, old 
gas lamps to twinkle at twilight and 
hundreds of plants, geraniums for 
their scarlet, petunias for their tender 
pink and pots of ivy. Still to come 
will be a large reflecting pool, border- 
ed with flower beds, winding walks, 
benches for resting, and more and 
more shops for spending. 

The restaurant has the bold name 
of The Cock ’n Bull, air conditioned 
in summer and made home-like on 
cool evenings with burning logs in 
two huge fireplaces. Allen and Nancy 


Pollock, 
now living in Peddler’s Village in a 


experienced restaurateurs, 
house dated 1741, аге in charge. 
Steaks, chickens and lobsters will 
sizzle away in plain sight on the char- 
coal grill. Bessie Dickerson, cateress 
on the Main Line and Elkins Park 
areas, noted for her delightful after- 
noon tea delicacies, will be in the ul- 
tra-modern kitchen. Bessie who is well 
acquainted with the Kelly family often 
sends Princess Grace a box of her 
hand-made cookies. 


In addition to luncheon and din- 
ner, tea is being served on the ter- 
race overlooking the “village green.” 
On hot afternoons, a miniature water- 
fall over moss-covered rocks will cool 
the customers. 


The first shops to open were those 
of Katy Houghton, known for hun- 
dreds of miles around for her beau- 
tiful antiques, and Florence and Cyril 
Denison who have made Christmas 
shopping a year-long pleasure. The 
two shops are adjoining and they 
both sparkle with color and the spirit 
of buying and giving. To be noticed 
particularly in the windows of Katy's 
shop are glass ornaments, hand-made 
from old stained glass windows—ani- 
mals, flowers and fruit, not inexpen- 
sive but truly eye-catching. The Deni- 
sons are old hands at inducing people 
to shop early and a surprising number 
of customers shop in the hot months 
for greeting cards and "different" dec- 
orations. Their charming home on 
Swamp Road near Furlong looks as 
if it should be on a Christmas card 
and was once used as a cover for the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Gladys Beck of Buckingham has a 
beauty shop with Colonial decor but 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Grandfathers Frolics 


hat in the world did people in 
Bucks County do for entertain- 
ment in the long ago? 

Plenty. 

A favorite outing was attendance at 
a public hanging. The whole family, 
including infants in arms, dressed in 
their “Sunday best” and loaded down 
with picnic baskets, started out early 
in the morning to make a day of it. 

It was a day to meet friends, ex- 
change gossip, watch performing 
bears, compare the volume of blar- 
ing music produced by competing 
bands and listen to politicians who, 
then as now, were always willing to 
turn any crowd into a rally for “the 
right party.” 

The high point of the day was the 
mounting of the gallows by the 
doomed man. (The squeamish sen- 
sibilities of the era drew the line at 
hanging females.) Given a chance to 
say “a last word,” he almost always 
proclaimed his complete innocence of 
the crime and the crowd, playing its 
part with gusto, answered this stock 
performance with derisive yells. Then 
the trap was sprung, and the wretch 
dangled. 

Full of good cheer, the families 
piled into their carriages and farm 
wagons and wended homeward. 


Murder, of course, was frowned 
upon by the populace, but the das- 
tardly deed having been done, nearly 
everyone was caught up in the excite- 
ment of the hunt, the chase and the 
capture of the suspects. А murder 
trial drew such crowds that life and 
limb were endangered, and cracked 
ribs caused by the pressing throng 
were something to brag about. 


Unhappily, from some viewpoints, 
hangings and murder trials were in- 
frequent. The next best thing was a 
“burying.” Funerals were looked upon 
as social occasions by those not di- 
rectly affected by the loss of a loved 
one. Here, again, it was a chance to 
get away from the chores, meet old 
friends, discuss crops and exchange 
news. Once the sad proprieties had 
been observed, there would be fellow- 
ship and feasting, a custom hallowed 
by centuries of observance. 


It did not matter if some of the 
“mourners” did not know the de- 
ceased from "Adam's off ox." In a 
day when it was considered a family 
obligation to attend the obsequies of 
a third-cousin-once-removed, it was 
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a natural step to pay the last respects 
to a total stranger. Every community 
had at least one woman whose main 
pleasure in life was attending funerals. 
She wore black clothes at all times so 
as to be ready at the drop of a sun- 
bonnet to drop a tear on the bier. 

The funerals of those who passed 
away decently in bed were usually 
well-attended, but those of the vic- 
tims of violence drew the biggest 
crowds, just as they do today. The 
farmer who was kicked to death by 
a mule, the child who fell into a deep 
well, the woman who could no longer 
bear her troubles and sought peace by 
sticking her head in the oven, or the 
loser in a vicious barroom brawl were 
assured of a fine turn-out. 


^ The men liked to claim that they 


were merely doing their Christian duty 
by attending the funeral of a relative 
or stranger, friend or foe. Women, the 
men said, went to funerals because 
they relished the Grim Reaper's se- 
lection of someone else. Whether that 
was true or not, the women did step 
forward prompty to console the be- 
reaved, take over household duties 
and help prepare the bountiful re- 
past for the mourners. Raisin pie ap- 
peared on the table so often that old- 
er Bucks Countians still call it "fu- 
neral pie." 

As the funeral procession wound its 
way through the countryside to the 
church, those who could not get away 
from their work to attend the affair 
were careful not to count the car- 
riages following the hearse. Anyone 
who did so was sure to be "the late 
lamented" in another procession with- 
in the year. 

Just going to church every Sunday 
was a pleasurable break in the monot- 
ony of scrabbling for a living. There 
were morning and afternoon services, 
with a break at noon to eat from pic- 
nic baskets in the graveyard on pleas- 
ant days, and from plank tables set 
up in the church aisle, if the weather 
was bad. 

Camp meetings and revivalist meet- 
ings were as popular among the 
"saved" as among the “unsaved.” 
The preachers scared the daylights 
out of everyone within hearing with 
their vivid descriptions of Hell. Those 
who claimed to know the exact day 
and hour of the soon to come “end 
of the world" had more than one 
Bucks Countian worried enough to 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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EARLY АМЕВІСАМ 
FURNITURE 
Unusual pieces, priced nicely, in Pine, 
Cherry, Birch and Maple. 
FURNITURE BARN 
Route 202 862-2106 NEW HOPE 


GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


PUPPIES - STUD SERVICE 
ALM - НАВ В.р. #1 
ALMA & HARRY E. ARNOLD 
Coopersburg, Pa. (Near Passer) 
Area 215 - 346-7981 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 

Director and Owner 


Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 
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А. С. ЕКАТТОМЕ 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


JEWELERS е DIAMONDS 


| Phone: OSborne 5-8556 | 
4 Design Custom-Made Jewelry 
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FOLKLORE TALK 


For Clubs and Organizations 
Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Fillmore 8-4874. 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
For Further Information Contact: 


Home of 
“Bucks County Quality” Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 
115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 


Open—Tues., Wed., Fri., 1-6 p.m. 
Sat. 10-5 p.m. 
ORDERS MAILED 
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Drivine Across Bucks 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


M ore than two years of planning 
by a group of public-spirited 
county residents brought about the 
formation of a non-profit corporatión 
in March 1961 dedicated to publiciz- 
ing the good life as it is known in 


Bucks County. This group — the 
Greater-Bucks County Fair Associa- 
tion — is determined to revive the 


county fair after a lapse of thirty 
years. Realizing that this is a large or- 
der, the directors of the Fair Associa- 
tion are moving carefully. 

The 1962 Fair wil be held on 
grounds adjacent to the Quakertown 
Farmers’ Market, just off Route 309 
below Quakertown. Future Fair sites 
will be determined by the inducements 
offered by the municipalities in the 
County. This year's dates are Tuesday, 
August 21 through Saturday, August 
25; 

Any money left over after all ex- 
penses of the Fair are paid, including 
funds pledged to the 1963 Fair, will 
be shared equally by the following 
hospitals: Quakertown Community, 
Grandview (Sellersville) Doylestown 
Emergency, and Delaware Valley Os- 
teopathic (Bristol). 

Participating will be Future Farm- 
ers, Granges, Four H groups. The 
Bucks County Planning Commission 
and the Bucks County Park Board 
will have representatives on hand to 
greet the thousands expected to attend 
the five-day Fair. 

The Bucks County Health Depart- 
ment will provide a first aid station 
with qualified attendants to cope with 
emergencies. 

A midway will be a part of the 
Fair. Carefully selected entertainment 
will be featured every night. Concerts 
by the Quakertown Band are set for 
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Tuesday and Saturday evenings. A 
horse show under the direction of the 
Buxmont Riding Club will be the at- 
traction on Saturday. 

A square dance contest among vari- 
ous Grange groups will add country 
atmosphere. Entertainment groups 
well-known in the area will be on 
hand including Sleepy Hollow Ranch 
Gang and Willis Meyers’ Radio Band 
from station WSAN, Allentown. 

The Fair’s general manager is How- 
ard Arnold of Silverdale. 


Directors are: Abraham Behler, 
United Gas Improvement; Edgar 
Eavenson, Quakertown Farmers’ 


Market; John J. Geisner, East Rock- 
hill township; Rev. Leonard Good, 
Spinnerstown; Charles Murray and 
Charles Schoenly, Quakertown; Jo- 
seph Stezelberger, Revere; Richard 
Bechtel, Doylestown; Herbert Barness, 
Warrington; Murray Hotchkiss, Bris- 
tol; Samuel Pierce, Silverdale; Charles 
Meredith 3rd, Quakertown; Russ 
Knorr, of station WFIL and a resident 
of Perkasie; Arthur Landis, Quaker- 
town; William Greenawalt, county 
farm agent. 

For the first time in thirty years, 
county residents can say to each other: 
“See you at the Bucks County Fair.” A 


—-ƏM 
Jack Mail and David Kelly, known 
in New Hope since 1951 as ргоргіе- 
tors of The Cabin Shop, just returned 
from abroad. After spending six 
months in France, Spain and Italy, 
they flew, like homing pigeons, to 
New Hope. Unable to be idle, they 
opened another shop pronto, on the 
side terrace of 5 W. Mechanic Street. 
It has a continental air — very much 
like one of the little shops on the via 
margutta, 


Doylestown, Pa. — There’s a sleek, 
new building on West State Street that 
speaks volumes for its proud owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Farinelli. 


Brick, white trim and sparkling 
glass, with a jaunty tilt to its peaked 
roof, it’s the glamorous new salon of 
Hairstyling by Delarae, popular hair- 
dressing establishment of the Central 
Bucks area for many years. It’s also 
a tangible symbol of success in the 
creative art of hair styling, an art 
practiced and perfected over twenty- 
five years by Mr. and Mrs. Farinelli. 


Literally, the new salon is the Fari- 
nelli’s way of saying “thank you" to 
their loyal clientele, on the occasion 
of their twenty-fifth anniversary as 
coiffure stylists. Both here and in 
Germantown, Delarae has enjoyed 
'aithful patronage from discriminating 
nembers of the fair sex. 


To better serve their ever-growing 
ist of clients, the Farinelli’s deter- 
mined to build the finest salon pos- 
sible. They planned, constructed and 
equipped a veritable palace of beauty 
at 186 West State Street, Doylestown. 
Entering from the flagstone patio, 
milady finds herself in a handsomely 
decorated reception room, softly lit 
and lushly planted. Soothing music 
drifts down from the lofty, canted 
ceiling. Beyond the smart, walnut ap- 
pointment desk lies the spacious main 
salon, one side lined with commodious 
swivel chairs, all butternut brown 
leather and gleaming chrome. 


Overhead, carefully engineered 
lighting casts a soft, even glow 
througout the big, airy room. To the 
left, one finds a comfortable, relaxing 
hair drying area. Next, an attractive 
comb-out and styling center for the 
finishing touches to milady’s hairdo. 
Beyond, there's a beautiful private 
consultation and frosting-tinting salon. 
Here, the decorative highlight is a 
lovely mural of Italy's scenic splendor, 
illuminating two walls with its warm, 
wonderful colors. Opening off this 
room is the aspectically-clean labora- 
tory for the preparation and blending 
of tints and solutions. Powder rooms 
and a large cloak room complete the 
main floor layout. 


Shortages and delayed shipments of 
building materials, equipment and 
furnishings — even an unfortunate 
accident suffered by the contractor — 
all conspired to forestall an early 
opening of the luxurious new salon. 
But, the Farinellis held fast to their 
hopes and dreams, doggedly pursued 
their well-laid plan. 

And so, on Saturday, July 21st, the 
dazzling new facilities of Hairstyling 
by Delarae will be unveiled with an 
exciting Open House reception 
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The fifteenth annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 
will be held at East Stroudsburg State 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. The 
exhibition will be open to the public, 
admission free, from 10 a.m. Wednes- 
day July 25th thru 10 p.m. Saturday 
July 28th. The foremost attraction of 
the Show will be the Juried Show con- 
sisting of a wide variety of Crafts of 
Member Craftsmen throughout Penn- 
sylvania. 

For the benefit of those people who 
are not too familiar with Juried 
Shows, the craft items are entered in 
competition and judged by a group of 
selected, reputable, professional crafts- 
men of varied crafts and arts. Items 
which do not meet the rigid State 
Guild Standards аге disqualified. 
Awards are made in each Craft cate- 
gory represented. 

The Bucks County Chapter was 
charged, this year, by the State Exec- 
utive Committee, to select the jury 
members and arrange the Juried Show. 
Through the untiring and persistent 
effort of the president of the Bucks 
County Chapter, William Drury of 
Lahaska, Pa., three Jurors of great 
distinction have been engaged. They 
are, Lili Blumenau, a professional 
weaver and fabric designer from New 
York, Karen Karnes, a professional 
potter from the Gate Hill Pottery at 
Stoney Point, New York, and Paul 
Smith, assistant to the president of the 
American Craftsmen's Council. Mr. 
Smith has gained an admirable repu- 
tation in wood and metal work: and 
for his artistic ability as a painter. 

Other highlights of the exhibition 
will be the many Craftsmen demon- 
strating their techniques and abilities. 
At 2 p.m. Saturday, July 28th a 
Fashion Show will be held under the 
capable chairmanship of Mariel Gra- 
ham of Pittsburgh, Pa. assisted by 
Martha Hallabough of Bethlehem, 
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The New Hope Historical Society 
has again extended an invitation to 
the Bucks County Guild of Craftsmen 
to hold the Third Annual Bucks 
County Craft Show in the Historically 
Famous Parry Barn in New Hope, 
Pa. The Barn has been admirably ac- 
cepted by the public for the past two 
years as an ideal setting for the Craft 
Show. Therefore, the invitation has 
been accepted and the Show will open 
1:00 p.m., Friday, August 3rd. The 
Craft Show will be open week davs 
1-5 p.m. and Saturdays 1-11 p.m. 
Closing date is Monday, September 
3rd. 

Larry B. Miller, Lahaska, Ра., а 
popular potter and Chairman of the 
Bucks County Craftsmen's Commit- 
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tee on Standards, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Craft Show. Mr. 
Miller has announced the Show is 
open to all Craftsmen, non-members 
and members. All items must pass 
judgment by the Guild Standards 
Committee and non-members are also 
obliged to a nominal entrance fee 
which, if desired, may be applied to- 
ward membership. 

Entry blanks may be secured by 
writing Mr. Larry B. Miller, Lahaska. 


ОА OIMI 


Congratulations to Art Carduner 


on his coming marriage to Janice 


Robbins. 
The Old Traveler and 


all the staff of Bucks County Life. 


O 


The National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency (NASA) will bring to 
Philadelphia for public showing a 
large exhibit featuring space travel, it 
has been announced by Paul Dem- 
bling, NASA legislative affairs direc- 
tor. 

The exhibit, to be at the Philadel- 
phia Travel and Vacation Show, 


The 8th Annual (May 8th) “Miss 
Pocono Mountains Scholarship Pag- 
eant was directed by its Founder — 
Mrs. Robert A. Miller, Publisher- 
Editor of Pocono Mountains Maga- 
zine. The pageant, sponsored by The 
Stroudsburg Businessmen's Associa- 
tion, made possible a $100 cash award 
plus many useful gifts of clothing, 
luggage, jewelry, perfume, etc., plus 
free vacation at a Pocono Resort own- 
ed by Fran Shinn who served as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies. 


Photo by Kortz Courtesy Pocono Mts. Magazine 


April 19-28, is NASA's only schedul- 
ed consumer display for the Philadel- 
phia area for 1962-63. 

The exhibit was obtained through 
the efforts of U.S. Senators Hugh Scott 
and Joseph S. Clark, both of Chestnut 
Hill, and members of the travel show's 
honorary committee. 

In addition to the largest and most 
widely assorted travel-vacation dis- 
plays ever viewed in the Greater 
Philadelphia tri-state locale, it will 
feature an entertainment program 
featuring professional talent from 
around the world. 

Among the major international ex- 
hibitors participating аге Mexico, 
Venezuela, South Africa, France, The 
Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, 
Turkey, Monaco, The Philippine Is- 
lands and the United Arab Republic. 

Also exhibiting will be Air France, 
Lufthansa Airlines, Irish International 
Airlines, South African Airlines, 
Iberia Airlines of Spain, El АІ Israel 
Airlines, plus scores of American 
states, including Pennsylvania, travel 
tour agencies and international travel 
industry firms. 

Executive offices for the show are 
at 845 N. Broad St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


Other features of the annual “Miss 
Pocono" Pageant included the four- 
year Senatorial Scholarship for the 
winner to one of Pennsylvania's finest 
colleges by State Senator William Z. 
Scott, Lansford. 

“Miss Pocono Mountains" (Char- 
leen Frehulfer) is shown in below 
photograph as she presents Blue Rib- 
bon and Trophy to Flo Leininger, 
winner of Jumpers at recent Pocono 
Mountains Horse Show, benefit Mon- 
roe County General Hospital. 
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Ghost апа Ghoul by Т. С. Lethbridge. 
New York: Doubledav, $3.75. 

Have you had, on a lonely evening, 
a sensation of intense cold, a feeling 
of oppression and horror? Have you 
once seen someone whom everyone 
else swears was not there? If so, you 
are neither mad nor paranoid. Mr. 
T. C. Lethbridge, noted British arche- 
ologist, suggests that you just happen 
to be on the right wave-length. 

Mr. Lethbridge, in Ghost and 
Ghoul, speaks of a source, natural 
and comparable to electro-magnetism, 
comparatively “unstudied.” This field 
accounts for clairvoyance, magic, wa- 
ter divining, as well as couvade, pol- 
tergeists, and the majority of inex- 
plicable bumps you hear in the night. 

Much of what Mr. Lethbridge says 
is convincing. And his personal ex- 
periences with phenomena we think 
of as unlikely are as curious as they 
are interesting: particularly his use of 
a "sensitive" on archeological expedi- 
tions and his explanation of resonance 
(telepathic communication among 
beasts and birds). 

Couvade, says Mr. Lethbridge, is 
found all over the world. This relation- 
ship between man and wife at the time 
of childbirth is so strong among prim- 
itive communities that a man fre- 
quently takes to bed while his child 
is being born; and he appears to suf- 
fer the same birth pangs as his wife. 

Although Mr. Lethbridge’s prose is 
often awkward, his intense devotion to 
his subject communicates itself. His 
painstaking research is evident, and 
his background in archeology enrich- 
es his material One may wonder, 
sometimes, whether he is using his 
facts too creatively, with too much 
flexibility. None the less Ghost and 
Ghoul makes fascinating reading for 
anyone interested in the mysteries of 
nature — anyone, that is, who prefers 
them consigned to the natural rather 
than the supernatural. 

—Peggy Lewis 
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The Uncle by Margaret Abrams. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$3.50. 

Gus is a perfectly normal seven 
year old boy. He knows it is not his 
fault that he and his nephew were 
born the same year. But he wonders 
how the mother and father he loves 
so much can be the grandparents of 
this pesty contemporary. 

He finds himself growing more and 
more curious about the reiationships 
of grown-ups. Why does his sister yell 
at her husband and then cry when she 
is alone? 

He is almost glad when old Mr. 
Ream, the storekeeper, dies. Then he 
suddenly wonders if it scares Mr. 
Ream not to be able to move. He 
wonders too, if butterflies can feel a 
pin sticking them, or if old people 
mind being old. 

Sometimes he thinks aloud to his 
mother. Other times he goes to an 
abandoned house and silently thinks 
alone. Gus soon finds that the more 
he questions people and wonders to 
himself, the more aware he is of the 
adult world. He isn't too sure about 
some of the frightening new emotions 
which are invading his comfortable 
childworld. 

Mrs. Abrams has succeeded in trans- 
mitting the intimate thoughts of a 
seven year old so perceptively that the 
reader's dimmest childhood memories 
should become as lifelike as Gus does 
in the 149 pages of The Uncle. 

Marietta Gowdy 
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Words on The Map by Isaac Asimov. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$3.00. 

. . . Eric the Red, a born huckster, 
pre-dated Madison Avenue by at least 
978 years. In 982 A.D., he named a 
large island, north of Iceland, Green- 
land. Thus, without actual prevarica- 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


tion, he spread false notions of its 
fertility. 

. Easter Sunday, 1772, Jakob 
Rogoveen, a Dutch explorer, set foot 
on a small island 2200 miles west of 
Chile. This land, known now for the 
high level of its ancient culture and 
the long faces of its giant sculpture, 
was easy to name: Easter Island. 

... А lake that borders modern 
Israel contains waters seven times as 
salty as the sea and, consequently, can 
support no form of life. Appropriate- 
ly, the Greeks had a name for it: The 
Dead Sea. 

This is the sort of information 
Isaac Asimov has collected in Words 
on the Map. Mr. Asimov, known to 
many for his science fiction, has more 
than a score of non-fiction titles also 
to his credit. In this book, which be- 
gins with Aachen and ends with 
Zanzibar (a corruption of Zenj-bar), 
he brings to life the origins of place 
names and makes a real contribution 
to a map-conscious America. Credit- 
ably indexed. 

Peggy Lewis 
о 

The already rich field of children's 
books is now richer by three: Animals 
in the Zoo by Feodor Rojankovsky 
(Knopf, $2.95), Hawaiian Coffee 
Picker by Laura Bannon (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.00), and The Story of a 
Natural History Expedition by Russel 
Francis Peterson (Doubleday, $2.95). 

I salute Mr. Rojankovsky for hav- 
ing such imaginative animals in his 
zoo alphabet — the Fennec, Impala 
and Urial, to mention a few. The il- 
lustrations are superior and should 
delight adults as well as children. I 
recommend Animals in the Zoo. 

Hawaiian Coffee Picker by Laura 
Bannon was child-tested (ages 5 and 
7), and the verdict was, "It's alright." 
An interested child can learn a bit 
about Hawaii, coffee raising, domestic 
animals, and time management. The 
illustrations, in color and black and 
white, are good and help to introduce 
our new state with its varied culture. 

Expedition is in the world of “chil- 
dren's books" but contains material to 
interest any age group. The story of 
an expedition, its organization, trans- 
portation, work in the field and, fin- 
ally, the return, is covered step by 
step. New Guinea was the goal of this 
particular venture, and it is a fascinat- 
ing introduction to a vanishing world. 
Wonderful gift for any child, 10 years 
or more, who has a lively curiosity. 

—Florence Louden 
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Му Bed Feels Very Hard 


By Peter Lewis 


h, what a strange morning, I 

thought, but my bed feels very 
hard. І looked around to see rock on 
both sides. А shaft of light came from 
behind, and in front of me was a 
funnel-shaped passage. Suddenly the 
tunnel became alive with noise. Thou- 
sands of bats jettisoned out of the 
small passage, making a deafening 
racket. They scratched, bumped, 
squeezed and nearly suffocated me. I 
hid my head under my arms until 
there was quiet once again. 

Finally, when I looked up, the 
small amount of light coming, I sup- 
posed, from the entrance, trans- 
formed the drabness of the cave. 
There was a layer of mud on the 
floor, covering the barren rock, mak- 
ing the damp cold even colder and 
wetter. Then everything hit me like 
a bomb! Where was I? How did I get 
there? How would I get back? 

In the midst of my gloom I heard 
footsteps at the entrance. As they 
came to a halt I looked up to see a 
gigantic man. He was staring, seem- 
ingly studying me. His forehead pro- 
truded and turned abruptly back, not 
more than a quarter inch above his 
close-set eyes. His muscular body, 
hairy and dirty, was as much like 
an ape's as a human being's. 

After we stared at each other for 
what must have been at least five min- 
utes, this primitive man put his hands 
under his meager animal skin cloth- 
ing, scratched his stomach and spoke. 

"I am Icky Glub, Glub for short. 
Who are you?" 

Upon hearing what I thought I 
heard, my hair bristled like the 
needles of a Scotch pine. He spoke! 
At first I just lay in a state of shock. 
Then he repeated his question. I was 
still tongue-tied, but, finally, I blurted, 
“You spoke! How?" 

"[ asked your name," he reminded 
me, and, as far as speaking, I spoke 
with my mouth, like everyone else." 

I told him my name was Dennis 
and we talked for awhile. Then he — 
we both — became a little more re- 
laxed. But I couldn't get over his 
English, modern English at that. Yet 
Glub was primitive. 

He showed me around the cave as 
I requested, and I found it to be very 
spacious. The room I was in was 
Glub's bedroom. The bed I had 
awakened in had taken years of labor. 
Glub made it by rubbing harder rock 
against the limestone until the bed was 
completely flat. Across the room was 
another bed. “This,” Glub pointed 
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out, “is my wife's bed. Her name is 
Umpha Glub, though she is known 
as Umph. I will introduce you to her 
when she comes in from the fields." 
We went through a cork screw op- 
ening and entered the kitchen. This 
was situated at the cave entrance 
since, if it had been anywhere else, the 
smoke from the fire would make the 
cave, to say the least, very uncom- 
fortable. In one corner Glub had 
stacked a neat pile of flint hatchets, 
clubs, spears and other primitive 
weapons; in another corner all sorts 
of clay bowls, flint and bone utensils, 
all pieces to be envied by any modern 
sculptor. Along the wall lay wild corn 
and berries as well as meat and fish, 
all slimy and wet. I asked if I could 
have one of the bone utensils. Glub 


(Continued on Page 22) 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS | 


. WANTED 

All subjects considered. Fiction, 
Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten, MR..ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N: У. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 


ete. They enable you to earn monéy for our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Eetablished 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


CHRISTIANSEN'S 


COLONIAL CANDLES 
HALLMARK CARDS 
PENNSBURY POTTERY 
Warrington Shopping Center 


Card and Gift Shop 


Warrington, Pa. 


GLASS 
IRONSTONE 
MILKGLASS 


DI 3-1215 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE, & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS СО., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


МУ ВЕР IS HARD 


(Continued from Page 21) 


proudly handed те а beautifully 
carved scraper. He led me then 
through another narrow passageway 
and said: 

"This is my studio." 

“Аге you an artist?" І asked, sur- 
prised by the word “studio.” 

“Of course,” he said, pointing to 
slabs of rock where animals, etched 
with an economy of line moved grace- 
fully on their surfaces. After mar- 
velling over these and others, en- 
graved and painted on the limestone 
walls, I asked if anyone else ever saw 
these masterpieces. 

Glub laughed. “Oh, these are just 
sketches.” 

He went on to tell me that although 
he painted for pleasure, the other 
Neolithic fellows considered him a 
sorcerer. If he painted a bison pierced 
by a spear, the hunters felt they 
would meet their quarry with luck. 
If they had a successful hunt, they re- 
paid him in food. The more represen- 
tational the painting, the more potent 
they thought its magic. 

“So,” said Glub, “Even though I 
don’t take their criticism seriously, it’s 
a living. I try to please them — and 
hope the psychological power my 
paintings exert makes the hunters 
bolder and more skillful. And I get 
some practice besides. My ambition, 
however, is to cover the far side of 
the cave with a colorful mural—really 
mammoth — if I may pun.” 

Glub broke off to complain of his 
limited palette. He didn’t know how 
to get blue or green. I suggested wild 
blueberries for the blue which he 
could mix with his yellow ochre for 
a muddy green. He was so delighted 
with my strange knowledge that he 
made me go through a long and in- 
volved explanation of the color theory. 
Luckily it was fresh in my mind: we 
had just been studying it in art class. 

As I glanced about the room I no- 
ticed light coming from another tun- 
nel, larger and more luminous than 
Glub’s studio. On one side of its en- 
trance was a glistening cluster of in- 
terlacing stalagmites and stalagtites, 
beautiful and mystic. Near these was 
a peculiarly ferocious mammoth 
etched in great detail. 

My curiosity got the better of me, 
and I walked into the large, light- 
opening, slipping and sliding on the 
scree. As I took a step beyond, Glub 
stopped admiring his own painting 
long enough to notice me. He 
shrieked in terror. 

“No! Don’t! Stop! Dennis, Dennis, 
Dennis!” But it was too late. I was 
falling down, down, down into a 
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dazzling 


new world 


of 


beauty 


At 1:30 P.M. Saturday, July 21st we opened the doors of our luxurious 
new salon to our long time friends. Come join us as we celebrate our 
twenty-fifth anniversary as stylists of fashionable coiffures at the smart 


and spacious salon of 


Hairstyling by 


DELARAE 


large vertical shaft. The walls of this 
pit were ice, and small projections 
shone with phosphorescent pinks, 
blues, yellows and greens. I descended 
at an incredible speed, watching the 
colors around fuse into a blur. 

“Dennis, Dennis, Dennis! 
dreaming!” 


Morgan Small, Little League sec- 
ond baseman, was screaming at me. 
I caught a high fly, and the team 
cheered. As I walked into the dugout 
after the game, I tripped over a piece 
of rubble that lay half-hidden under 
the uncut grass of the baseball dia- 
mond. І started to kick it out of my 
path when I recognized it as a smooth, 
sharp scraper, evidently made of 
bone. 


Stop 


Where had I seen that utensil — 
quite recently? 


Last month's story, "Privvy Life" 
by Peggy Hawthorn, was first prize 
winner of the Bucks County Play- 
house Essay Competition, competi- 
tors senior high school students of 
the New Hope Solebury High 
School. *My Bed Feels Very Hard" 
by Peter Lewis (8th grade), won 
first prize in the Solebury Coopera- 
tive Junior High School Essay Com- 
petition, competitors junior high 
school students of the New Hope 
Solebury High School. 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 


Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 
pectus to 


HARRY F. POOLE 
BLAIR & CO., INC. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
2 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
LOcust 8-2150 
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COUNTRY BUT CONVENIENT 
10 shaded, shrubbed and landscaped acres with 
some tillable ground surround the attractive, 
old remodelled farm house located on quiet 
road near Country Club — Red barn for 
horses. $35,000. WYNNE JAMES, JR., Doy- 
lestown, Pa. 348-3514 - 348-9130. 


IN THE WOODS 

One year old stone front Colonial home in ex- 
clusive Doylestown area. Has center hall, 
powder room, large living room, fireplace, 
dining room, ultra family-size kitchen, panelled 
den downstairs; 4 corner bedrooms, 2 tile 
baths upstairs. Basement, 2-car garage, roofed 
patio. Beautiful 14 acre. Owner's transfer 
forces sale at $29,800. HAPP & SONS, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 348-3578. 


CE NE 


Real Estate Buys 
In Bucks 


This attractive miniature estate has just been reduced from 
$29,500 to $28,000. Excellent value. The old stone and clap- 
board house, well back from the road, has living room, dining 
room with fireplace, kitchen, four bedrooms and bath. Among 
other buildings are a studio and small barn. Filtered swim- 
ming pool with patio. Beautiful shade trees. Offered for 
$28,000.00. ELIZABETH JAMES, М. Main St., New Hope. 
862-2430. 


Unusual L-shaped Rancher on beautifully landscaped acre, 
Hartsville Manor. All rooms larger than usual, super-abund- 
ance of storage — quality construction. All rooms on one 
floor make for easy housekeeping. Located for executives in 
area or Philadelphia. Large attached garage — black top — 
Completely, comfortably, modern — Call owner OS 2-1543 
or PARKE WETHERILL — 348-3508. 


Pennsbury 


ith all his other interests William 

Penn was also a horticulturist. 
He preferred a home in the country 
so that he could live close to nature. 
His home in England was an estate in 
the country. The features of his Am- 
erican colony which appealed to him 
most were the magnificent forests and 
the multitude of native flowers, fruits 
and berries. In fact he named his 
colony Pennsylvania, “Penn’s woods," 
because of its sylvan treasures. 


Pennsbury Manor, his American 
home, was originally carved out of the 
virgin forest and one can easily im- 
agine the massive native oaks and tall 
tulip trees that then grew in this area 
and surrounded the buildings of the 
seventeenth century. The varieties that 
caught his attention and were men- 
tioned by him were black walnut, 
cedar, cypress or fir (probably hem- 
lock), chestnut, poplar, gumwood, 
hickory, sassafras, ash, beech, and 
oaks "of divers sorts." 


His interest in the forest is shown 
when he wrote in reply to a request to 
cut timber: “Perhaps I (will) give him 
leave to cut a few but not spoile my 
woods." On another occasion he was 
quite indignant because someone had 
cut a "Great Oak" in which he was 
apparently much interested. In de- 
scribing the native trees he wrote: *Ye 
hardest and most lasting Poplar, ye 
best in the world." This would prob- 
ably refer to the tulip poplar, or tulip 
tree, as it is known to present day 
horticulturists. In 1685 he requested 
that “Ralph get 20 Poplars to plant in 
a walk below ye steps to ye water." 
By 1942 the erosion of the river bank 
was such that only enghteen of these 
trees could be set out in place of the 
original plantings. 

His admiration of the native wild 
flowers led him to direct that some of 
them be transplanted into the garden. 
He also had some of these sent to 
England to try there. He was im- 
pressed with the large assortment of 
native fruits and berries, especially 
the quantity and quality of the peaches 
and grapes. He felt that growing of 
grapes promised to be as succcssful 
here as in Europe, and was interested 
in the possibility of their culture for 
the making of wines, which he de- 
scribed as being of excellent quality. 
Other fruits he found in this area in- 
cluded plums, apples, cherries, mul- 
berries, cranberries, ^ hurtleberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and blue- 
berries. In referring to the native ap- 
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By Floyd Sellers Platt 


ples it was stated that they "made ex- 
cellent Cyder.” He added that the 
rivers and streams offered a multitude 
of fish and oysters (although at that 
time few people ate oysters), while 
the woods furnished venison, turkeys, 
and other game in abundance. The 
prospect offered a good living for the 
early settlers. 

It was only natural that Penn should 
desire to bring to Pennsbury some of 
his favorite plants from England. In 
1695 he wrote from England that he 
was sending haws, hazelnuts, walnuts 
and garden seeds. One shipment con- 
signed to Pennsbury mentions among 
other things, “250 trees bought of 
Obadiah Gray, 3 bundles of trees from 
Sussex, and 1 firkin of seeds from 
Sussex." Again he wrote he was send- 
ing from his home in Worminghurst 
some choice and costly plants to be 
grown in sufficient quantity to be 
transplanted to other plantations. In 
a letter to James Logan he suggested 
that fruit trees be grafted from the 
best trees in the orchard at Pennsbury, 
growing them in a nursery for future 
planting there or elsewhere. 

Regarding.the landscape features at 
Pennsbury, William Penn directed in 
1685 that a court be laid out on the 
timber side of the house. He gave in- 
structions for clearing vistas up and 
down the river and on another occa- 
sion requested that the walk to the 
Falls be cleared so that “two may 
walk afoot." He also directed that the 
Indian paths be cleared and the wood 
used for firewood. In one letter he 
wrote “І desire a good pair of stairs 
at ye landing and a handsome walk to 
ye house of gravel" In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that he 
suggested gravel for this purpose could 
be obtained from a certain place in 
Philadelphia, not realizing that much 
of the land at Pennsbury was under- 
laid with large deposits of sand and 
gravel. 


Both the flower garden and the 


kitchen garden are known to be in the 
same location they now occupy. Ex- 
pressing concern for the growing of 
vegetables, he wrote, “See that we 
have a good kitchen garden." The 
culture of herbs was an essential part 
of such a garden as they were needed 
for both culinary and medicinal pur- 
poses and he once wrote, "The In- 
dians by the use of native herbs, were 
as able doctors as any in Europe." 
The landscape treatment at present 
corresponds for the most part with the 
grounds as Penn originally laid them 


TOWN HOUSE 
DOYLESTOWN BORO 


A 7 room home in an excellent neigh- 
borhood features center hall, living room 
with fireplace, dining room, modern 
kitchen, 2 baths, 4 bedrooms or 3 and 
den. Garage, old shade, beautiful 
grounds, Hot water oil heat. $27,900. То 
inspect call: 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


348-5012 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


GOOD WORKING FARM with excel- 
lent land futures. Long road frontage. 
106 acres. Farm house has 5 BR; 2 
baths. Barn with 55 head capacity; silo; 
milk house; large lake. High state of 
cultivation. Only $57,500. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 
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out. The English have always been 
garden conscious and even in the 
seventeenth century the art of garden- 
ing was well advanced атопе them. 
In fact we have not made much prog- 
ress since that time as far as landscape 
design is .concerned. The landscape 
development of an English home in- 
cluded all the features with which we 
are familiar and some that we rarely 
see in America even on our larger 
estates. In comparison the gardens and 
grounds at Pennsbury were very plain 
and modest but at the same time they 
compared favorably with the treat- 
ment accorded a manor house or 
gentleman's country home in England 
near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

It is to be expected that the physi- 
cal aspects of the property have under- 
gone considerable change in the two 
hundred and sixty years since William 
Penn lived here. The original forests 
have long since been cut down and 
the ground cleared and used for agri- 
cultural purposes. When the tract was 
acquired for the re-creation of Penns- 
bury it was practically devoid of the 
landscape features it originally pos- 
sessed. Except for a few trees, it had 
been reduced to an open field. 

Information taken from Penn's o- 
riginal manuscripts has been used in 
the plan of the present grounds, which 
with some modifications to meet pres- 
ent requirements, conforms in general 
to the original layout. The buildings, 
lawns and gardens are set among 
groves of trees and the woodlands 
have been arranged to create the effect 
of the natural forest that existed when 
the site was selected by William Penn. 
The garden wall and walk leading 
from the house to the river, lined on 
either side with tulip trees are features 
especially mentioned by him. 

Long avenues of trees were a dis- 
tinctive feature of the landscape ar- 
chitecture most popular in England at 
this period and the lane of forty sweet 
gum trees by which today's visitors 
approach carries out this impressive 
feature. Orchards and vineyards were 
an important part of a home in the 
country. Grape culture had been in- 
troduced into England as early as the 
time of the Roman conquest so it was 
natural for English colonists to de- 
velop vineyards in America. Orchards 
were usually located to the north and 
west of the buildings to protect the 
gardens from the prevailing winds. 
This feature is faithfully carried out 
at Pennsbury. 

Among the apple trees now grow- 
ing in the orchards are two varieties 
directly descended from trees living 
in William Penn's time. Several trees 
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wT RAADI 


PPPOPO HD OR PDD P DOD PLO ODO 04 9099990990 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 
Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 


your "pet ideas" on the site of your 
choice Бу... 


A. С. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 5. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


“on the Square" 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 
WARMINSTER 


WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


This old plastered stone farm house is 
situated on approximately 60 acres of 
gentle sloping land. Some woods and a 
stream, long road frontage. House sets 
back approximately 400' from the road. 
Shade and fruit trees, numerous farm 
buildings, an excellent location 3 miles 
to Doylestown. Eight large rooms and 
bath, two fireplaces, oil hot water heat. 
Mature owners said sell. Good invest- 
ment at just $38,000. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 
DIamond 3-0700 
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of the “Pearmain” variety have been 
propagated from an old tree found in 
the vicinity. There are also two trees 
which were imported from England 
and known to be direct descendants 
of the tree under which Sir Isaac 
Newton sat when he discovered the 
law of universal gravitation. 


The kitchen garden to the east of 
the Bake and Brew House faithfully 
reflects the features of the English 
garden of the period. Here are all the 
herbs, culinary and medicinal, as well 
as fragrant plants such as rose geran- 
ium, lavender, lemon verbena, and the 
various mints. Here were also produc- 
ed the vegetables for the family table. 
The so-called *dipping well" is a com- 
mentary on the practice of catching 
rain water to use on the plants of the 
garden. 


At the front of the Manor House is 
a formal garden of the English par- 
terre type, its rectangular beds edged 
with brick and bordered by gravel 
paths. The hollies set in beds of myr- 
tle, and junipers surrounded by flow- 
ers give a charming view not only 
from the outside but from the interior 
of the house. At the rear of the house 
the Holly Court with a sun dial in the 
center and a border of hemlock prun- 
ed to a hedge conforms to William 
Penn's idea of symmetrical beauty. 


One feature of the location which 
must have greatly appealed to him 
was the view up and down the Dela- 
ware. Radiating vistas making the 
most of this feature have been incor- 
porated in the present design of the 
grounds, and are seen to the greatest 
advantage from the front steps. Tradi- 
tion has it that Hannah Penn used to 
watch from here for the approaching 
barge coming up the river as William 
returned from Philadelphia. 


The shade trees, evergreens and 
shrubs used in the landscaping are for 
the most part indigenous to Pennsyl- 
vania and are such as Penn would 
have selected from nearby woods. 
With these have been planted a few 
varieties such as hawthorne and hazel- 
nut which he mentioned he was send- 
ing over from England. Fences of 
early colonial design surrounding the 
gardens and fields were necessary then 
as indeed they still are as a protection 
from the wild game of which there 
was a greater abundance than now. 


A leisurely stroll about the grounds 
lets one feel that quiet, restful atmos- 
phere which its original builder in- 
tended Pennsbury should provide as 
a haven from the responsibilities and 
cares of everyday life. A 
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7 ACRE ESTATE 

Beautiful 18th Century remodelled stone 
manor house encircled by seven lovely 
landscaped acres. Gorgeous old shade 
trees, flowers, boxwood bordering garden 
walks which wander to the water way — 
The Delaware Canal. In Yardley, Pa. 
$85,000. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Beer 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
CLOSE TO DOYLESTOWN 


Plastered Stone House in Perfect Condi- 

modern bath, hot 

water, oil heat, three acres of landscaped 

grounds and wood with barn and garage. 
Priced at $16,500. 


tion! 3 bedrooms, 


OXBOW AGENCY 


Two Miles North of Doylestown 
On Route 611 
348-9468 


This stone manor house sets back amid 
towering oaks on 6 acres in fine resi- 
dential area near Doylestown. Contains 
large den, fpl., huge living room, fpl., 
dining room, kitchen, powder room, 
laundry. 7 bedrooms, 3 baths up. H.W. 
oil heat, 2 car garage. Masonry building 
with 5 rooms, bath and play area has 
many uses. Small spring pond. 

Just listed at $37,500. 


BIG AND BEAUTIFUL 


HAPP & SONS Realtors 


Doylestown, Ра. 348-3578 


Just below Doylestown, amid 2 acres of 
picturesque woodland, a lovely country 
place for the larger family. Complete 
privacy assured by setback from road 
and screening woodland, Lovely views 
over the countryside. The house is cus- 
tom built, has center hall, living room, 
open fireplace, den, dining room, modern 
kitchen, tiled powder room, huge play- 
room, 24x25; 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, stor- 
age attic. Full basement; hot water heat; 
2-car garage. In lower lawn, a concrete 
swimming pool, 16x32. Patio. A won- 
derful location for your family and a 
house with lots of room. Owner trans- 


ferred to another state. $42,500. 
FAMILY HOUSE 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR 
30 S. Main Street, Doylestown 348-3558 
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SOUTHAMPTON FRIENDS 


Ithough Southampton and War- 

minster formed the second size- 
able area to be settled in Bucks Coun- 
ty, they represent a very different reli- 
gious tradition from that of Falls 
Township, which was the first. 

The first settlers to come in num- 
bers were Baptists and members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, whose de- 
scendents account for the prevalence 
of good Dutch names in that vicinity. 

A few of the early settlers were 
Quakers, but they remained a hand- 
ful. In 1686 they requested of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting “to have 
a meeting settled among them". Their 
request was granted, and they began 
meeting for worship weekly at the 
home of one of their members, James 
Dilworth. Apparently their sparse 
number was dispiriting to some 
Friends who chose to gravitate toward 
Middletown or Byberry Meetings. 

In 1705, two years after Southamp- 
ton's local government was officially 
separated from that of Warminster, 
Thomas Callowhill, William Penn’s 
father-in-law, acquired 417 acres in 
Southampton, which later passed by 
inheritance to Penn's sons. However, 
even the presence of a member of the 
most prominent Quaker family in 
America failed to spur the growth of 
the Friendly community, and the em- 
bryonic meeting passed out of exist- 
ence. 

It was not until 1942, a scant twen- 
ty years ago, that Quakerism became 
an effective religious force in South- 
ampton, and not until 1947 that the 
Friends of that area acquired their 
own meeting place. 

Among the families to move into 
Bryn Gweled, the unique, planned 
interracial community in Southamp- 
ton, were a few Friends who felt the 
need to worship together in the tradi- 
tional Quaker fashion. This they be- 
gan to do, like the earliest residents, 
in private homes. 

Like good Friends everywhere, they 
opened their meetings to any neigh- 
bors who wished to attend. Many ac- 
cepted the invitation and, attracted by 
the quiet form of worship, ended by 
joining the Society of Friends. 

By 1947 the group was large 
enough to request and receive permis- 
sion to form a Monthly Meeting in 
Bucks Quarter. Dr. Willard Hastings 
was appointed as the first clerk, or 
presiding officer of meetings for busi- 
ness. At this time there were twelve 
families represented in the Meeting, 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


already an uncomfortably large num- 
ber for private homes, even without 
allowing for future growth. Conse- 
quently, the new Meeting began to 
look about for a suitable meeting 
house. 

In 1949 they were able to purchase 
a modest rectangular structure on the 
corner of Street and Gravel Hill 
Roads that had begun life as Dr. 
Reading's Seminary some hundred odd 
years before. It had also been a pri- 
vate residence and a taproom before 
the Friends bought it. Converting it 
to a suitable house of worship in- 
volved such tasks as tearing out walls 
and installing benches. The age of the 
building itself, and the fact that the 
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EVERGREENS 
GOLF А 


9 HOLES CHIP AND PUTT 
DRIVING RANGE 


990 Cherry Rd. 536-3011 
Quakertown, R. D. 4 


Between Richlandtown and California 


уа аа 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


FOSTER'S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


9 rooms filled with 
unusual imported & 
domestic toys. 


139 S. Main St. 
348-3448 


Doylestown 


WILLIAM U. HILL 


Paperhanging & Painting 


FLOOR FINISHING € WALL SCRAPING 


Quality Work at Reasonable Rates 


NEW BRITAIN, PA. 348-9126 


STONE HOUSE 


RICHBORO 


| Stone house — 1830. Living room with fire- 
place. Large Dining room and modern kitchen. 
Powder room, enclosed porch and patio. Sec- 
ond floor contains three good sized bedrooms, 
one with fireplace. Tile bath. Random width 
flooring. Oil hot water heat. Full basement, 2 
car garage. 134 acres of trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens. Priced to 


sell at $29,500.00 38 
ELmwood 7-3543 
REALTO 
Richboro, Ра. 


* 


HISTORIC BUCKS COUNTY in an 18th century setting. Authentic 
restoration of this magnificent nine room stone house, a former stage- 
coach stop, dramatizes hunt room wing, walk-in fireplaces, beehive 
oven, stone floors, smoked beams. Also, charming guest cottage with 
fireplace, bath; spacious carriage house with studio and Revolutionary 


watchtower. 


HISTORIC SITE near New Hope. Pre-revolutionary three section field- 
stone building with original fireplaces and beams. Ripe for restoration 
to your taste. Sparkling brook, spring water. Unlimited possibilities 
here on three acre island completely bounded by its own roads. 


For complete details, phone or write 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


HYatt 3-3332 


Ву Arthur Carduner 


RITE ME A MURDER is no- 

more or less than you would ex- 
pect from Frederick Knott, the author 
of DIAL M FOR MURDER, that is, 
a neat, tight little murder story of the 
“can he get away with it?” variety. 
False clues, pregnant remarks, accom- 
modating co-incidences, betrayed con- 
fidences and unaccountable chang- 
es in character, essential ingredients 
in the mystery formula, are judicious- 
ly employed to conform to the stric- 
tures of the stage but with no particu- 
lar affinity for it. If the plot seems 
trivial and inconsequential it is only 
because it is so, and Mr. Knott de- 
serves much praise for holding the 
attention of his audience with material 
that might have been cribbed from 
Ruddigore. 


This kind of play requires a high 
degree of professional polish in the 
performance, and Margaret Phillips, 
J. D. Cannon and Donald Buka served 
the author in this respect perhaps bet- 
ter than he deserves. Frederic Tozere's 
representation of an irritating and ex- 
ceedingly murderable parvenu was 
over and above the call of duty, and 
Frances Brandt, unhampered by the 
necessity of furthering the plot, creat- 
ed an elderly lady doctor with enough 
charm and conviction to make me re- 
gret that she was only a stage charac- 
ter. John O'Shaughnessy's skill in co- 
ordinating his cast and props around 
John R. Freimann's manorial setting 
contributed much to the pleasure of 
the evening. 


You can teach a parrot to say 
“Please pass the cigars, Mabel, and 
take one for yourself," but he won't 
know what he is talking about. A dog 
can be taught to stand up when you 
say "stand up" but he doesn't know 
the meaning of either “stand” or “up”, 
and with the proper training "Beat it, 
Rover" will get the same result. A 
very young child can say “bottle” 
when he is hungry, but he literally has 
no idea what a bottle is. However, in 
human beings, in certain closely re- 
lated primates, and (as some believe) 
in elephants, and in nothing else that 
has ever lived on this earth, condition- 
ing becomes cognition at a certain 
stage in their development, and a 
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word like “bottle” can be used con- 
sistently and universally to represent 
an idea or an object. The ramifications 
of this process are vast, complex and 
profoundly mysterious, but it has hap- 
pened to every one of us and some of 
us have been fortunate enough to ob- 
serve it in our young. 

This instantaneous incandescence of 
insight, brighter than a thousand suns, 
is exquisitely dramatized by Rona 
Gale as a blind, deaf child (Helen 
Keller) and Annette Hunt as her 
teacher (Anne Sullivan) in William 
Gibson's The Miracle Worker, a re- 
cent offering at the Bucks County 
Playhouse. Before this  sublimely 
dramatic moment is consummated, 
however, a lot of water is made to 
flow across the stage, and one can only 
hope that it does not seep into the 
wiring. Since the subject matter of 
this play does not lend itself readily to 
dramatization, the exposition, some of 
it rather clinical, requires the assist- 
ance of such creaky operatic devices 
as the reading of letters and off-stage 
voices from the dead. 

Whatever the structural defects of 
The Miracle Worker, it deals with so 
eminently worthy a subject, it is so 
genuinely heart-warming in its treat- 
ment, and is so full of the most un- 
pretentious human love that only a 
churl could fail to derive gratification 
from it. *Miracle" is not too strong a 
word to describe Annie Sullivan, who 
achieved by apparently divine revela- 
tion insight into aspects of human 
behavior that were at the same time 
being painfully extracted and recorded 
by William James, Pavlov, Charcot 
and Freud. It is certainly no less apt 
a word to describe the performance 
of Rona Gale as a blind, deaf, but as 
we now know, exceptionnaly brilliant 
child. John Raymond Freimann's in- 
genious constructions on the revolving 
stage, perhaps just short of miracu- 
lous, were opulently evocative of the 
genteel decadence of post-bellum Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama. 

As a young lad I was an unspoken 
but fervent admirer of Ethel Shutta. 
She has a minor character role in this 
production, and I am pleased to re- 
port that I find her as gracious, and 
if I may say so, as beautiful as ever. 


unterdon ills 
49 PLAYHOUSE Y 


Clinton, N. J. 


12 STAR-STUDDED WEEKS 
NOW THROUGH SEPT. 22ND. 


Reservations For Theatre 
And Straw Hat Inn 
(Just Across the Brook) 


For Both Call 
Clinton 896 


Special Discounts 
For Theatre Groups 
Of 25 or More 


“77. & Pow & d$ d з. еа ё t ў 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
=£ 


Over 100 puces hand-made at this delight- 

ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 

Appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Lennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


# её ww v vt t “ee ee ree 
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home 
loons. 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 348-4554 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS . 


THE STOCKTON SHOP 
“At The Old Depot” 
|J. STOCKTON, N. J. — 
Open Seven Days А Week — 


THE NEW 
STRAND 


Delaware Valleys 
ony АРТ FILM HOUSE 
ON CORYELL STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 


вох 91... EX 7-0486 


DISTINGUISHED FILMS 
FROM ALL NATIONS ..... 
OPEN EVERY EVENING / 
MON. THRU THURS: «99 — 
STUDENTS z , 60 $ FRIDAY 
THRO SUN? [RE FOR BOTH. 
CHILDREN : „50 AT ALL TIMES, 
ALTHOU6H FILMS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST Tò THEM ARE AQUAYS 
NOTED +++ THE MANACEMEMT: 
ARTHUR CARDUNER & Cia B Hop 


AIR - CONDITIONED І 


White Lor Sd 
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Hunterdon Hills Playhouse 


A foreigner to the area, I had de- 
cided that no one could ever find the 
Hunterdon Hills Playhouse, hidden as 
it is in the hills. By the time I had 
come the wrong way over several 
back roads, I was dusty and irritated, 
and the fairyland that finally popped 
up on the mountain was such a cool 
oasis in the middle of nowhere that 
my delight in its surroundings may 
almost cause me to neglect the very 
function of the theatre. This is the 
second year for the Hunterdon Hills, 
and part of its attraction is its dreamy 
away quality with its blue-lighted 
trees, lily pond, and Grasshopper Bar, 
all softly misty in the mountain air. 


Naturally enough, the plays are 
shown in a rustic barn, and perhaps 
the most surprising part of the hidden 
Hunterdon Hills Playhouse is its im- 
portant featured names. Bucks Coun- 
tians may find a delightful occasion 
to wander from their home hills de- 
spite the Music Circus and Bucks 
County Playhouse to enjoy the acting 
of such people as Piper Laurie and 
Frank Lovejoy. 


Unfortunately, the cultural atmos- 
phere of Bucks County, New Hope in 
particular, remains unfulfilled, and 
playgoers must be satisfied with com- 
mercial stuff. Yet it is understandable, 
if regrettable, that summer theatre 
would not bother its patrons with 
thoughtful analyses. Hunterdon Hills 
seems to have reached the middle of 
the road presentation. For example, 
the world premier of The World of 
Jules Feiffer was a sidesplitting com- 


By Susan Brown 


ment on “our complex world,” making 
it completely unnecessary for the 
audience to do anything but laugh 
uproariously. The actors employed the 
short skits of Mr. Feiffer’s usual hil- 
arity and Ronny Graham did a fine 
job in “Crawling Arnold,” a wacky 
comment on the latest fads: fallout 
shelters and contact lenses. 

The next week, Claudia McNeil ap- 
peared in her award-winning role as 
Lena Younger in Raisin in the Sun. 
The undertones of the plot were so- 
phisticated, being more than the story 
of a Negro widow struggling to keep 
her children “straight.” The fine act- 
ing of Gail Fisher, playing the part 
of the daughter, related the conflicts 
of a college girl gone intellectual, and 
the acting contained a subtle contrast 
between this young, educated girl and 
the intuitive perception of her south- 
ern-born mama. The effect of the 
whole play was augmented by Miss 
McNeil’s powerful voice, shivering 
emotion into her audience. 

Returning to a more stereotyped 
production was The Vinegar Tree, 
starring Faye Emerson. This was a 
situation comedy ending where it be- 
gan: nowhere. Miss Emerson’s de- 
lightful personality was a strong 
crutch for a limping play as she por- 
trayed the scatter-brained and very 
appealing mother to an in-and-out of 
love teenage daughter. Alexander 
Clark and Faye Emerson made an 
hilarious team in this silly play, and 
the portrayal of the roles was well 
done considering the shallowness of 
the characters presented. 


Tinicum Art Festival 


The current president of the Tini- 
cum Civic Association, Mr. Gregory 
Tyack, has announced that the the- 
atrical entertainment which will be a 
highlight of the 14th annual Tinicum 
Art Festival, to be held at the Tini- 
cum Park on River Road in Bucks 
County, will have the professional 
guidance of a genuine Hollywood di- 
rector. 

Jack McClendon, a Hollywood resi- 
dent whose distinguished career in 
show business since his start as a 
singer and dancer has included stage 
and movie work and managing fa- 
mous stars, is a member of the Cargill 
theatrical organization, and has ar- 
rived in Tinicum to take his place in 
the series of Cargill directors who 
have put on highly entertaining shows 


for the Art Festival for several years 
past. Mr. Cargill himself expects to 
be in the cast this year. 

All who have ever thought of going 
on the stage — or who have ever been 
in show business — are urged to at- 
tend the tryout and first rehearsal at 
Tinicum Elementary School at 7:30 
p.m., Friday, June 15th. (For teen- 
agers the date is Monday, June 18th, 
at 7:00 p.m.) 

There will be a matinee and eve- 
ning performance of the show on July 
7th. The show itself is free, but a 
$1.00 donation on admission to the 
grounds is customary. This and other 
receipts from the Art Festival go to 
the Tinicum Civic Association to sup- 
port its work for civic improvement in 
Tinicum Township. 
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George Setman's Old 


E eorge Setman, who for many a 
year has flown high and far as 
proprietor of the Quakertown airport, 
now brings his friends down from 
the altitude of the future to the real- 
ities of the “good old days." In his 
huge barn at the airport northwest of 
Quakertown, hehas recreated a dry 
goods store of the golden 90’s era and 
a general store with its pot-bellied 
stove, hand-powered coffee grinder, 
comb honey from Spinnerstown and 
real honest-to-goodness penny candy. 
The last is the hardest to come by. 

For those who enjoy recalling the 
bright days of childhood, or for the 
youngsters who are curious about 
how grandpa lived, Mr. Setman’s Old 
Store Museum is a delight. He even 
has an intercom of five hand-cranked 
wall telephones. Connecting them up 
so they would work stumped the 
young telephone experts, but Clifford 
Kile, mayor of Quakertown, had the 
know-how and accomplished the job. 

When the Deaterly empodium, near- 
ly a century old, sold out in Quaker- 
town, George bought enough of the 
old shelves and counters and stock 
to set up a store and thus preserve 
one of the last of the county’s old- 
time institutions. It was originally the 
Hiram Tice store. He was the grand- 
father of Dr. Raymond Tice and the 
late Dr. Willard Tice. 
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Store 


Old-timers rub their hands on the 
counter and sigh over the solid wal- 
nut top, twenty four inches wide. 
Iron stools are attached to the front 
of the counter on which is an array of 
long hat pins, a 1903 Sears, Roebuck 
catalag, a case of needles, a round 
wooden thread cabinet, ruffled gloves, 
gauze vests htat women wore under a 
corset, fancy corset covers that went 
over them and the wasp-waisted corset 
itself. 

There are scores of old-fashioned 
embroidery transfer patterns and a 
rack of bathing suits that aredefin itely 
not bikinis. Only grandma remembers 
the “fascinators” that she used to 
throw over her head or around her 
shoulders, forerunner of today’s 
scarves. Grandma’s “wrapper” was a 
loose garment somthing like the 
popular Muu-muu. 

One can turn the pages of fashion 
magazines of sixty or seventy years 
ago and see dresses of the same era 
as those on the racks and in the 
advertisements on the wall. An 
electrified oil lamp stands in its wall 
bracket. If George has duplicates of 
some of the hundreds of items, he 
can be persuded to sell a very limited 
number. His chief aim is to maintain 
a museum to preserve the articles and 
flavor of days that will never come 
again. 


Before the visitor decends the 
stairs to the general store he stops in 
amazement at the vast collection of 
pressed glass that fills a huge room. 
There are more than 2,000 patterns 
of varying eras of pressed glass, cut 
glass, 206 pieces of art glass, every 
kind that was ever made. When 
George has several duplicate pieces he 
will sell a few, in fact he has a “‘begin- 
ner table totroduce new collectors to 
patterns at a reasonable price. Novices 
find that an hour spent with George 
and Marge Setman is like taking a 
course in the fine points of pattern 
glass. His knowledge and memory are 
prodigous. Mrs. Setman has been a 
long-time collector of antiques. 

Down stairs is the general store 
with a pot-bellied stove that was made 
There are catalogs of 1885 and 1900. 
The brass cuspidor is from a cigar 
factory that once flourished in Quaker- 
town. He tries to collect as many 
locally made items as possible. 

The half-barrel size coffee container 
is reminiscent of the days when coffee 
beans were scooped into the 
grinder, turned by hand. A few 
wooden biscuit boxes covered with 
paper labels are the granddaddies of 
today’s sleek packages. When the 
cradle churn was introduced it was 
the latest thing in labor-saving gad- 
gets. 

George’s intertests encompass Civil 
War items and books, shaving mugs 
and razors; you name it and George 
has some. His is secretary of the 
Horatio Algier Club of America and 
buys every one of the books he can 
find. When he gets a suplus he gives 
a shelf of them to some library. 
Strangely enough some librarians re- 
fuse them. George feels the old success 
stories might be an inspiration to 
younger generations. 

A trip through Setman’s Old Store 
Museum is ‘like a heart-warming 
iourney down memory lane. A 
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PEDDLING 
(Continued from Page 15) 


her hair styling will be as modern as 
ever. 

Two clothes shops emphasizing the 
styles which county women adore will 
be found — one a branch of the 
Avant Garde Shop from New Hope 
and the other the Cross Country 
Shop (not to be confused with the 
now defunct Cross Country Clothes in 
Doylestown). This is a branch of a 
West Chester, New Jersey shop op- 
erated by Don Garrett and his wife, 
Chris, daughter of Karl Fueller who 
is a master-hand with leather, this 
new shop will be managed by Joan 
Warner, formerly of Cross Country 
Clothes, Doylestown, and with her 
will be Margo Smith. In the Avant 
Garde Shop, Bunny Weiler will fea- 
ture her lovely imports in dresses and 
sportswear, show her antique and 
semi-precious stone jewelry, as well as 
her custom-made shoes which have 
made her shop on Mechanics Street 
so popular. 

The Country Store will duplicate 
what one might be led by memory to 
expect to find on the shelves, includ- 
ing penny candy in a glass case. The 
owners have called it the Hentown 
Country Store. Some oldsters may re- 
member that once Lahaska was 
known as “Hentown”, 

William Tarleton, an interior decor- 
ator has set up shop with fascinating 
fabrics, ready and eager to help his 
customers as well as his fellow “ред- 
dlers" in maintaining the proper at- 
mosphere. 


For the antique-seekers, there is 
Ruth Dubbs shop. The Treasure 
Chest and the 1821 House, antiques 
and decorating by Harvan & Nichels, 
filled with Americana from past cen- 
turies. Carroll Lippincott has had an 
antique shop on the premises of “Ped- 
dler's Village" for the last four years. 
His specialty is buying and refinishing 
furniture, traveling as far as five hun- 
dred miles to pick up pieces which 
interest him and which he hopes will 
be of interest to the buying public. 


Even as you read this article, other 
peddlers will be sweeping up the saw- 
dust, testing the paint to make sure it 
is dry, and opening their doors. There 
is no end to the ideas which Earl and 
Sheila have for their "Village." There 
will probably be a gourmet shop and 
an old-fashioned ice cream parlor and 
definitely a group of gaily decorated 
push-carts filled with tempting arrays 
of goods manned by men and women, 
perhaps in costume, announcing the 
value of their wares as was done in 
the old days. 
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Covered Bridge Week 
Announced by County 


The Bucks County Commissioners, 
at the suggestion of the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association, has 
designated the period from August 18- 
24 as "Covered Bridge Week" in 
Bucks County. 

Within those dates the National 
Society for the Preservation of Cov- 
ered Bridges, Inc., has scheduled a 
grand tour of the county's historic 
landmarks. Maps of covered bridge 
locations are available without charge 
at the Bucks County Park Board. 

Saturday, August 18 — All will 
meet on the triangle in the town of 
Center Bridge, Pa. at 9:30 a.m. sharp. 
Mr. and Mrs. Philippe Bonnet and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McNamara 
will be your hosts for an interesting 
visit to the covered spans along the 
Delaware River, including the only 
covered span left over the placid Dela- 
ware Canal at Uhlerstown. Bring your 
own picnic lunch, to be eaten at John 
J. Stover County Park at Tinicum, Pa. 
at twelve noon. (Barbecue facilities 
are available.) During the afternoon, 


Know All Y 
that the busi 


will henceforth 


situated at LAHASKA 1 


for CLOTHI 


of the good 


the fifteenth 


Mrs. Karl Fueller 


“PROCLAMATION! 


operating in The BOROUGH of WEST CHESTER as 
THE CROSS COUNTRY SHOP 


a second establishment in 


PEDDLER'S VILLAGE 


COMMONWEALTH of PENNSYLVANIA 
with the express purpose of 
catering to the needs of 


GENTLEMEN and their LADIES 


of a COUNTRY NATURE 
and a pleasing selection of 


other sartorial accoutrements 


We cordially invite you to our OPENING 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Sixty-two 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Garrett, Shopkeepers and Staff 
Mrs. Douglas Warner 


other covered bridges will be visited. 
On Saturday evening, a Pennsylvania 
Dutch Supper will be served ($2.00 
per person) at 5:30 p.m. on tables set 
up in the meadow of Lenape Park and 
served in the area where the S. Perka- 
sie Bridge is located. In case of rain 
dinner will be served in the firehouse 
hall. Reservations for this delicious 
meal should be made no later than 
August 8th. Local applications should 
be sent to Herstine’s Shoe Store in 
Perkasie, Pa. Others should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mc- 
Namara, 796 Bronx River Road, 
Bronxville, New York. 


Sunday, August 19 — Remaining 
Bucks County covered bridges will be 
visited. (See Jan. '62 TOPICS and 
July '62 TOPICS for articles on Bucks 
County covered bridges.) 

. . . Come one, come all — Bring 
guests and friends and all potential 
covered bridge lovers. Pennsylvania's 
covered bridges are in danger of de- 
struction — let's help save them!” 


—=. 
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NG and Accessories 


BUCOLIC LIFE 


Day of AUGUST 


Mrs. Lincoln Smith = 
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OLD TRAVELER 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ju x 

Mrs. Rivinus’ uncle, 
reports of his whereabouts to his 
family by this method. Price wrote 
two books. In one he called “The 
Road" he started with the following 
quotations: “І have either driven or 
ridden behind four horses over 
twenty-five thousand miles on coaches 
in England, in Concord coaches and 
buckboards in Maine, and the White 
Mountains, on Breaks in Canada, on 
the Hills of New York, on the Moun- 
tains and Valleys of Pennsylvania, on 
the level states of New Jersey and 
Delaware, on the Mountains of North 
Carolina, and on buckboards again on 
the plains of Arizona and in sleighs 
in Canada and Pennsylvania. Any- 
place I happened to be and could get 
hold of four horses and drive or ride 
behind them, I did so.” 

In another place he wrote: “The 
road from Dublin to New Galena... 
turned out to be one grand level dirt 
road through the woods along the top 
of a ridge for about three miles. As 
it was not much used it was in tip- 
top condition, like a race track. We 
had one of the grandest teams I ever 
drove . .. the wheelers could pace а 
mile together in better than three 
minutes and the leaders were part 
thoroughbred . . . As everyone was 
singing and having a good time, I cut 
the team loose and when we were 
about half way, in rounding a sudden 
bend in the road, I saw that a stream 
about fifteen feet wide . . . crossed the 
road, and that the bridge that spanned 
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John Sergeant Price, Jr. 


it had been washed away . . . I tried 
to stop the team as I did not know 
how deep it was, when OI Price, who 
was sitting beside me, said “Let them 
go, it is a ford." The stream was 
about six or eight feet below the level 
of the road, a short pitch down 
through the stream, and a short pitch 
up on the other side. We hit it about 
twenty miles an hour and the whole 
crowd on top got a shower bath, but 
it was nothing to what Taylor got 
sitting below playing the fiddle . . . 
a tidal wave struck Віт... е music 
stopped in a hurry . . . and he yelled 
up to me, “ог . . . .’s sake let me 
know beforehand when we are going 
to drive through the Delaware River 
again." 


In his doggy interests, John natur- 
ally turned to coach dogs, officially 
known as Dalmations. He imported 
several from England and they were 
trained to run under the wagons. 
Realizing that this particular breed 
was in danger of extinction, Price or- 
ganized the Dalmation Club of Ameri- 
ca and stimulated the raising and 
showing of these spectacular canines 
in a dozen ingenious ways. 


John Price continued his mode of 
life to the end of his days, although 
towards the climax his activities were 
confined to the drive in the Wissa- 
hickon Valley which Praise Be is still 
forbidden to motors. 


May it ever be so. A 
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Welcome Abo 
Schooner “Lucy Evelyn” 


WORLD’S MOST UNUSUAL 
GIFT SHOP AND 
MARINE MUSEUM 


Beach Haven, New Jersey 


All New Jersey Books including: 
“Lure Of Long Beach Island” $2.95 


By Charles E. Nash 


HOUSE OF STRAW 


One of the most delightful spots 
to shop and browse on 
Long Beach Island, N. J. 


Choose from over 5,000 items fash- 
ioned in straw. Imported from all 
over the world. Bags, Baskets, Trays, 
Chairs, Hats, etc. Beautifully de- 


signed!—Beautifully low priced! 


HOUSE OF STRAW 


1920 LONG BEACH BOULEVARD 
SHIP BOTTOM, N. J. 


HYacinth 4-1202 


“Jor Happy Everaftering” 
on Long Beach Island 
BUY - RENT - SELL 
THRU 


BAYVIEW 
AGENCY 


REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE 


31ST AND BOULEVARD 
SHIP BOTTOM, N. J. 
HYacinth 4-2301 
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ІХ ТНЕ СОСКРІТ 
(Continued from Page 15) 


LeBaron, and a 1946 Bentley 
razor-edge saloon. 

Naturally there are many points to 
be considered when authentically re- 
storing an old car, and any part sub- 
stitutions must be as near the original 
specification as possible. Many old 
car parts and accessories are being 
unearthed daily, and most difficult to 
obtain items are available through An- 
tique Auto Club contacts. However, 
many times improvisation and careful 
rebuilding of unobtainable damaged 
parts has to be undertaken. 

As a rule of thumb the average 4- 
cylinder antique will require between 
400 and 500 hours of work, and the 
W&S rate for this is $5.00 per hour. 
Parts required in the average job will 
run about one third of the total cost 
of the work. Of course there are many 
intangibles in the job of restoring as 
complex an item as an old car. All 
that can be seen on the initial estimate 
and appraisal only too frequently is 
but a part of the rebuild story, and all 
W&S prospective clients are informed 
of these intangibles at the time of the 
Job estimate. Interior engine and trans- 
mission parts may be so badly worn 
that replacement and rebuilding is the 
only answer. 

Many sources of technical inform- 
ation, concerning virtually every make 
of car produced, are available through 
such sources as the Free Library and 
club contacts, and most of the time 
the owner knows more about his prize 
possession than do Stan and Ed. As 
Stan says: “Except for details a car 
is still a car, and most of our re- 
building jobs require a large percent- 
age of common sense.” 

On being questioned about the 


dwindling numbers of antiques to be 
discovered, Ed Sharp was of the opin- 
ion that there are several thousand 
old cars mouldering in forgotten corn- 
ers all over the country, just waiting 
for their day of discovery. 

“The city areas have just about had 
it as a source for uncovering old cars, 
but I believe that the rural areas will 
provide many more antiques than we 
have seen so far," said Ed. 

The oldest car W&S have worked 
on was the 1898 Renault recently ex- 
hibited at the New York International 
Auto Show. This particular car hap- 
pens to be the oldest Renault in exist- 
ence and is owned by the Renault 
Company of France. 

Both partners are in their early 40s, 
and work together, employing no oth- 
er help. Needless to say they now do 
no furniture work at all. Ed's prefer- 
ence lies towards the big classics, his 
first love being the Deusenberg. He 
owns an immaculate 1947 Lincoln 
Continental and would like some day 
to own a Marmon. Stan, on the other 
hand, leans toward the genuine an- 
tiques, "the older the better." He also 
owns a 1914 Hudson and recently 
drove it to Reading and back in a 
little over 5 hours. As he says: "It's 
my workhorse!” While they both 
professed to having no particular fav- 
orite among the cars they have worked 
on, many examples of their skill are 
located in Bucks County, and certain- 
ly a half-dozen or so cars that have 
passed through their hands will be on 
display at the upcoming New Hope 
Auto Show to be held late in August. 

So then, hats off to Wilkinson & 
Sharp, a Bucks County firm without 
equal in America. A 


DRAG RACES 


SUNDAYS JULY 'TIL OCTOBER 


PITS OPEN 9:00 A.M. 
TIME TRIALS 10:00 A.M. 
ELIMINATIONS 2:00 P.M. 


VAR G ^T S DRAGWAY 


RIDGE ROAD (Route 563) 


4 MILES EAST OF PERKASIE, PA. 


BLEACHER SEATS $1.00 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 
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Photo - Pocono Wild Animal Farm 


OR BY KANGAROO (??) 


"TAKE-A-PEEK AT 
THE POCONOS VIA 


Fall-Winter edition of the 
POCONO MOUNTAINS MAGAZINE 
clip and mail to: 


Pocono Mountains Magazine 
906 Main Street 
Stroudsburg, Penna. 
Enclosed is 35€ for Fall- Winter edi- 
tion of the picture-news magazine 
about people, places, and things in 

the Pocono Mountains. 


Name 


Address 
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ANY of us cannot afford to col- 

lect important pieces. At the big 
antique shows we admire a Rhode І5- 
land blockfront secretary or a com- 
plete set of Fitzhugh green Lowestoft, 
but coveting such is not for us. Per- 
haps the budget won't even allow a 
Sheraton Pembroke table or a few 
choice pieces of canay lustre. 

However, there is a large group of 
collectables that falls into the moder- 
ately priced class that is often over- 
looked by the ancestor-conscious an- 
tique-hungry. I refer to the so-called 
primitives. 

During the past twenty or so years 
we have become increasingly aware of 
folk art — primitive paintings in oil or 
water color, mostly portraits and 
genre scenes done by back-country, 
itinerant, self-taught artists from about 
1790-1860. They have achieved a 
current well deserved vogue but are 
still comparatively inexpensive and 
well worth owning for their quaint- 
ness, charm and suitability as additions 
to wall decor. 

There is moreover, in the field of 
antique memorabilia a completely dif- 
ferent and varied assortment of primi- 
tives worth owning and even less cost- 
ly than pictures. These are folk articles 
— old utensils, implements, fixtures, 
playthings, etc.—hand made or rough- 
ly made in general use during the 
latter 17th and in the 18th and 19th 
centuries by the settlers and later by 
country people. 

Among such primitives are: iron- 
ware, tinware, woodemware, redware 
and stoneware pottery and basketry. 
Such articles are particulary adapt- 
able for decoration and use in country 
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By Mary McLaughlin 


living — in the increasingly popular 
family style sitting  room-kitchen, 
game or recreation room and subur- 
ban farm-home living and dining 
rooms. 

Lately tinware has been more in 
demand so prices are going up. How- 
ever, many moderately priced pieces 
may still be found: push-up candle 
sticks with spikes to hold the candles; 
sconces with tall oblong backs, round 
or shield shaped backs; candlemolds, 
canisters, trays, cookie cutters, muffin 
pans, scoops, dippers, sieves, pudding 
molds; salt, pepper and sugar shakers 
with side handles. 

In ironware there are also candle 
holders of the push-up type with a 
cylindrical column attached to a plain 
base and one side an iron spur which 
slides up and down to raise the candle 
as it grows shorter. Some have hooks 
on one side to enable the candle holder 
to be attached to chair backs or 
shelves; for until the discovery of oil in 
western Pennsylvania in 1859, and the 
subsequent use of the coal oil lamp, 
candles were the most widely used 
means—other than the whale oil lamp 
— for indoor lighting. Also there are 
iron and tin chamber sticks, candle 
holders with saucer shaped bases and 
handles, intended for carrying between 
rooms. 

The so-called Revere lantern, made 
from 1650-1825 of pierced sheet iron 
and later of tin, were the sturdiest 
cheapest and most efficient portable 
lighting device used by our fore- 
fathers. Although in demand they are 
still reasonably priced, can be easily 
electrified and are suitable for central 
lighting fixtures in hallways. 


Other collectable ironware includes: 
skillets (called spiders in New Eng- 
land), tongs, ladles, tea kettles, gypsy 
pots (three legged utensils used for 
fireplace cooking), kettles of all sizes 
and many shapes, trivets, door and 
cupboard hardware, crude old keys 
and nails — all hand made by local 
blacksmiths. 


In woodenware sometimes called 
treeware, butter molds are of great 
interest to the collector—with designs 
of heart, tulip, wheat, eagle, star, 
acorn, etc. There are also hand made 
cooking utensils such as: breadboards, 


bowls, trenchers, noggins, potato 
mashers, butter paddles, spoons, pie 
lifters and shovels — (called peels) 


for removing bread from the oven. 
Among wooden farm implements can 
be found pitchforks, rakes, shovels 
and wheelbarrows. There is also the 
ubiquitous churn and the maple sap 
bucket. Many of the latter may be 
found in upper New England, mostly 
in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
There are still some in good condition 
that were handmade one hundred 
years ago. These, taller and more 
graceful than the later squat machine 
made buckets, make attractive waste 
baskets when cleaned up, stained or 
painted and decorated with either tole 
or freehand designs. 


Redware pottery is primitive earth- 
enware made of red clay and glazed 
only on the inside of pieces, with 
potter's marks quite apparent on the 
vndersides. Examples are: milk basins, 
wide and shallow with one edge per- 
ceptibly lower than the rest of the 
rim as they were used for skimming 
cream from milk. Due to their size 
and rich deep red color they make 
grand salad bowls for large families 
and for parties. There are also cake 
molds with deeply fluted sides and tall 
center dividers like the modern angel 
cake pan, called turk's heads bowls 
and plates. 


Milk basins were also made in stone- 
ware as were molds of all kinds, jugs, 
jars, crocks and bowls, some with 
primitive animal and floral decorations 
in blue. 

The ancient art of basketry was 
widely practiced by early colonists 
and still is by mountain folk and some 
country people especially among the 
sects of eastern Pennsylvania. Baskets 
were made of materials close at hand, 
cornhusks, reeds, roots straw and 
splints of willow or hickory, elm or 
ash. Splint and straw baskets were the 
sturdiest and many old ones still 
survive. The splints, called sheins by 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, were wood 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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GRANDFATHER'S FROLICS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


spend the designated night with his 
family on a hilltop or barn roof, so 
as to have a better chance to make 
Heaven when the trump sounded. 


Time was when any gathering in 
Bucks County was a chance for fun— 
even when it involved hard work. 
Farmers rallied around to help one 
another butcher hogs, thresh grain, 
husk corn or raise a new barn. Their 
womenfolk prepared enormous 
amounts of food to keep the men go- 
ing at their labors, all the while hap- 
pily gossiping away the loneliness 
which was their lot on the isolated 
farms of that day. When darkness fell 
and the work perforce stopped, they 
sat around a cleared space on the 
barn floor and watched the young 
people, who still had plenty of energy 
to spend, whirl to the commands of 
the square dance “caller” and the 
tunes scraped on the battered instru- 
ment of the local fiddler. 


From as early as 1720, fairs held in 
Bucks County in the spring and fall 
drew crowds intent upon having a high 
old time. The object was to promote 
the selling and buying of farm prod- 
ucts and manufactured wares, but the 
people regarded the fairs as a chance 
to shatter the strict rules of proper 
behaviour.  Horse-racing, drinking, 
wenching, gambling and fleecing the 
city visitors — as well as each other— 
attained such popularity that the au- 
thorities, prodded by the clergy, had 
to suspend them from time to time. 


Weddings were considerably more 
decorous, of course, but the music 


ANTIQUES 
(Continued from Page 34) 


stripped into ribbons. Straw was 
made into ropes then held together 
with windings of strong reeds. Hand- 
some large round straw baskets make 
splendid harvest season fruit bowls. 
Splint baskets of the market size can 
be used as magazine holders or fire- 
place kindling. 

Toy collecting is a whole field in 
itself. Primitive ones include: hand- 
carved, wooden jointed dolls as well as 
hand made stuffed dolls, hand-carved 
tops and pull toys. 

And so, my friends with an antique 
hunger and a skimpy pocketbook, 
take heart. There's no telling what 
exciting and decorative, conversation 
provoking primitives you will find in 
antique shops, junk yards, Grandpa's 
barn, Grandma's attic, or maybe in 
your own back shed. Happy hunt- 
ing! A 
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and merriment could often be heard a 
mile away. Except in the stuffier fam- 
ilies — aping the ways of Philadelphia 
"big-wigs," no invitations were given 
or expected. Anyone so minded could 
attend the festivities and be sure of a 
warm welcome. A stranger of "the 
right sex" could kiss the bride, a priv- 
ilege extended to males from age two 
to ninety-two. 


On the wedding night, the whole 
neighborhood turned out to give the 
just-marrieds а “shivaree” at their new 
home. Equipped with horns and tin 
boilers, which were banged with a 
stick of firewood, and any other 
noise-maker they could invent, the 
serenaders would make the night hid- 
eous with clamor until bought off with 
food and drink by the beleagured 
couple. 


In due time, there would be a chris- 
tening. Friends and relatives would 
bring gifts for the joyous occasion: 
charms to ward off sickness, coins 
and food to insure prosperity through- 
out life. One old-country custom 
brought here by the early settlers 
called for the god-parents to present 
the child with a spoon bearing the 
figure of its patron or name saint. In 
Europe, among the wealthy, these 
spoons were made of silver — hence 
the expression "born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth," but those of 
lesser station had to make do with 
one made of pewter or wood. 

There wouldn't have been enough 
silver spoons to go around here, for 
Bucks Countians of an earlier day 
put great faith in the old saying: 
"Honest people have many chil- 
dren.” A 


Horses for Hire 
Boarded & Sold i 
Riding Instruction — = 


AN 
HAYCOCK RIDING STABLES 
1 Mile North of Weisel 
536-7637 


“ars L— 29 2 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 


72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


"Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
A Permanent 

<> Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ў ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self 
Control 
Cutting. 
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Lamp 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 
Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


Jewelry x SUN 
Watches - Diamond 
ROGER W. KRAUT | 
29-31 W. State St., Doylestown . 

348-4884 в. 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beet 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers й 
Home Unit Brocessing а Specialty 


249-3553 Dublin, Ра. 


Bacon 


Rt. 313 


(А) i) Darling 


Your Face 


Is Showing 


You can’t hide it, so show the lov- 
liest one possible! This entirely new 
cosmetic concept of facial care by 
Zeigler is acclaimed by the top 
salons of New York and Hollywood. 
By the magic of electronics it re- 
news the resilience of facial muscles, 
supporting sagging contours — it 
reaches down beyond the range of 
creams to restore circulation that is 
so vital to a lovely complexion. 


Be the first to have a FREE courtesy 
facial by calling 


DI 3-6184 348-2114 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
HELEN KISS 


979 Elbow Lane, Warrington, Pa. 


Please tell me all about Zeigler 
Facial care. 
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hile І admit to being old enough 

to join in the chorus of disap- 
proval of the current dance craze 
called “The Twist,” my memory is 
still good enough to wonder what the 
fuss is all about. 

I remember the dances of my 
youth. Their wonderful names stand 
out in any account of the early dec- 
ades of the Twentieth Century; the 
turkey trot, the bunny hug, the grizzly 
bear, the shimmy, the big apple, the 
charleston and the black bottom, the 
fox trot, the tango, and even some- 
thing called the hokey-pokey. 

When these dance crazes swept the 
country, the older generation went in- 
to a tizzy and called the cops. Clergy- 
men thundered against them from the 
pulpit, declaring that there was not 
the slightest doubt but that the young 
people would dip and slide straight 
down to Hell. The doctors predicted 
that the energetic gyrations would 
have a dire effect upon the nation's 
birth rate, and the blue-noses shouted 
that anything the young found to be 
such fun could not help but be moral- 
ly suspect. 

The dancers paid no attention what- 
ever to the cries of alarm. In my 
teens, I joined with my friends in 
singing and suiting the action to the 
words of a popular song of that day: 
"Everybody's doin' it!/Doin' what?/ 
The turkey trot." 

I remember hearing the famous 
evangelist Billy Sunday in Philadel- 
phia, in 1915, denounce dancing as 
the biggest weapon the Devil possess- 
ed against clean living. Billy was the 
best show in town. He raved and rant- 
ed—and did an acrobatic dance of 
his own as he jumped and bounced 
all over the platform. He shouted that 
dancing would “lead to smoking and 
drinking and then to you-know-what." 
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HULLY 
GULLY 


By Grace Chandler 


Billy Sunday's particular target was 
the tango, then tremendously popular 
throughout the country. The tango 
had the distinction of being graceful 
rather than energetic, but Billy was 
not impressed. Grace in religion was 
divine, but grace in dancing doubled 
the sinfulness. But the young—in 
spirit, if not in years—went right on 
doing the tango, in fancy ballrooms 
and crummy dives, hearing only the 
seductive music. 

The music for the dance crazes of 
my youth often came to a sudden 
stop—when the police arrived and 
whistled it down to announce that 
they were “closing the joint.” The 
calamity howlers had won another 
round, but never for long. The danc- 
ing feet always found another floor to 
pound with whatever fancy stepping 
was the sensation of the moment. 

It has always been thus. Dancing is 
as old as man—a spontaneous means 
of expression of the joys and fears of 
life. Dances of many kinds developed. 
There were dances to whip up the war 
spirit against an enemy and dances to 
implore the gods for help in times of 
famine, and other dances to give 
thanks for victory in battle and for 
crop-saving rains. Births, marriages 
and funerals were occasions for danc- 
ing. No doubt the first dances had 
their critics, muttering in horror from 
the sidelines. The Roman orator 
Cicero, who lived in the First Century 
B.C., said: “No man who is sober 
dances, unless he is out of his mind, 
either alone or in any decent society; 
for dancing is the companion of wan- 
ton conviviality, dissoluteness and lux- 
ury.” 

The denunciations of the dance 
have not changed over the centuries. 
Even the stately minuet had its critics; 
the polka was decried as “vulgar 
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Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
40 W. МЕСНАМІС ST. NEW НОРЕ, РА. 


HANDWEAVING 9 CRAFTS 
Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 
Wi holstery fabrics, custom-woven 
linens and woolens, Pottery. 


THE WEA VESHOP 
ІС. Ingerman Carversville, Pa. 
BM, 297-5216 Visitors Welcome 


NATURAL LANDSCAPE ARTS 
AND 
CONSERVATION COMPANY 


Box 821 Norristown, Pennsylvania 
275-9899 


HIDE-A-WAY LODGE 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


Home Cooking and 
Comfortable Cabins 


Liberty, Maine 
589-2190 


Stop Wishing ... Start 
Reducing Coday 


Increased Circulation 
Weight Control 
Relaxation 
Posture Correction 
featuring: 
Stauffer Posture Rest 
Electrocycle 


Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


STAUFFER 
Home Reducing Plan Studio 


Treatments - Sales 
Weekly Exercise Classes 


HELEN KISS, prop. 


DI 3-6184 348-2114 
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prancing” and the waltz, dismissed 
contemptuously by today’s teen-agers 
as “the slow motion of the squares,” 
was stormed against because of “the 
immorality of embracing another 
man’s wife.” 

When the twisters tire of making 
themselves into human pretzels, what 
next? Those in the know predict that 
it will be The Hully Gully. Already 
sweeping the South, this dance is 
basically the acting out of familiar 
chores, such as washing clothes, and 
making "representations" of celebri- 
ties: swinging the hips like Marilyn 
Monroe. 

Charades set to music, for Heaven's 
sake! I can't wait to see—not do— 
The Hully Gully. A 


Lambertville's oldest hotel celebrat- 
ed its 150th anniversary on Saturday, 
July 28. Over 1500 invited guests in- 
cluding Governor Richard J. Hughes, 
Congressman William B. Windall, and 
Arthur Scheffler, President of the New 
Jersey Hotel-Motel Association 
viewed the historic pageant parade 
and program and later attended a 
public reception in the hotel dining 
rooms. 

The Lambertville House, located 
near the crossing of the Old York 
Road (Route 202) and Daniel Bray 
Highway (Route 29), near the Dela- 
ware Bridge leading to New Hope, 
was built during the War of 1812 as 
a stagecoach stop on the New York 
to Philadelphia route. Stops were 
made at stage houses at Newark, 
Springfield, Bround Brook, Somerset, 
Coryell’s Ferry (Lambertville), New 
Hope, Buckingham, Jenkintown and 
Philadelphia. Few of these old stage 
inns survive today. 

Lambertville's oldest hotel, after 
marking its sesqui-centennial on July 
28, looks forward to another century 
of hospitable service to present day 
travellers on the Highways of History. 
Here “where the door is never 
locked," they will find food and lodg- 
ing in keeping with the best tradition 
of America's old inns. 
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Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
rase Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 
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HARROWER HOUSE 
DECOUPAGE 
River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Open House Sept. 6th 
1-5 pm — Anyone inter- 
ested is most welcome. 


Commencing September 10th — 
Fall and Winter classes in Decoup- 
age, gold-leafing, party and Christ- 
mas decorations now forming. 
Write for descriptive matter or 
phone 982-5104. 


DOROTHY HARROWER 
DECOUPAGE WORKSHOP 


COUNTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


DoMESTIC - INTERNATIONAL 
TICKETS - TOURS - RESERVATIONS 
255 5. State St. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 WOrth 8-4100 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 
REGISTERED 
LAND y 
SURVEYOR 
Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Ра. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 
“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 


THE NEW CUSTOM 880 DODGE 


Travel in the lap of luxury with this distinctive new member of the Dodge 
car family that gives you convenience, safety and economy too! 


І. M. JARRETT оо york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


Save With Gwinner’s 


Summer Services 


Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money оп 
summer fill-up a full tank won't rust— 
We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER'S 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 
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Сапдегіпе 
Snowflake E so 
Earrings (approx. size) 


exciting, handsome earrings capture 
the individuality of a snowflake. 

The center is an aurora borealis 
rhinestone, strikingly set off by a 
tangerine blossom of pikaki shells; 
five double-cut nerita shells form 
the snowflake. 


please specify clip-on or screw holders 


$1.75 including tax and postage 
Order by mail from 


Hunit На 


RD 1, ais ы PA. 


J. MULLIN NURSERY 


AUN, SELECT NURSERY STOCK 
OA a ре зла .- 1 Mile SE. 
ANA QUAKERTOWN 


m іс... 536-4068 
PLANNED PERENNIAL GARDENS 


ome w 


Cryer ^ Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 


0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0 DOSE 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
GIFTS — FURNITURE 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER 
BRASS — PEWTER 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
uesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


MARSHALL’S 
LOFTCRAFT SHOP 
Early American 
Fine Furniture 
201 Buck Road, Holland, Pa. 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 1-4 


Thurs. Eve, 7-9 EL 7-4979 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 


Everything for’ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


SOUTHAMPTON FRIENDS 
(Continued from Page 37) 


Meeting was able to secure traditional 
meeting benches taken from the Arch 
Street Meeting house in Philadelphia 
and the old one at Roncocas, New 
Jersey, has given the finished project 
an established air that belies the Meet- 
ing’s youth and serves as a visible link 
with Quaker tradition. 

Because the adult members of 
Southampton Meeting wished to pro- 
vide a program of religious education 
for their children, and because the 
newly-acquired meeting house was 
simply not adequate to provide ample 
classroom space for the younger gen- 
eration, which now numbered fifty 
children, classes were held in nearby 
homes until a separate building was 
recently bought to serve as a First 
Day School and a place for the adults 
to hold special programs and covered 
dish suppers. This building, a ten- 
room house that was formerly a ргі- 
vate home, stood conveniently on a 
hill just behind the meeting house. 
The surrounding five acres of ground, 
partly wooded, provide increased 
parking area, lawns for recreational 
use, space for future expansion. 

Fired with all the zeal of new prop- 
erty owners, the Southampton Friends 
worked diligently to make their 
houses and grounds as attractive and 
convenient as possible. They still take 
turns, at the rate of two families a 
month, providing their own janitorial 
services, and every Memorial Day is 
set aside as the annual Work Day, 
with the members bringing a picnic 
lunch to sustain them as they pitch in 
to all the chores that need doing. 

There are now sixty-seven adult 
members of Southampton Meeting, 
but many of these are young people 
who have graduated into full member- 
ship from the ranks of the First Day 
School and are off a good part of the 
year finishing their education. 

One young adult who typifies the 
international concern of the Meeting 
is twenty-four-year-old Werner E. 
Muller, Jr., currently serving with the 
Volunteer International Service As- 
signment branch of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Tan- 
ganyika, East Africa. Through him, 
the children of the First Day School 
send “Friendship Cards” to the chil- 
dren of Tanganyika, and share with 
the whole Meeting the gifts, photo- 
graphs and letters that they receive in 
return. 

In establishing its own traditions, 
this small but dedicated Meeting has 
kept not only many of the old ones of 
Quakerism, but also the outgoing 
spirit that prompted them. A 
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COME TO THE FAIR! 
AUGUST 21 through 25 


FREE PARKING FREE ADMISSION 


Family Midway For Family Fun 


BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 4-H & F. F. A. EXHIBITS 


GRANGE EXHIBITS CHURCH EXHIBITS 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS ANTIQUES 
GOVERNMENT & MILITARY EXHIBITS 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


tuan. 
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ALLENTOWN 


Tuesday 
QUAKERTOWN BAND 


Wednesday 
4-H CLUB NIGHT 


Thursday 


SQUARE DANCE CONTEST 
WILLIS MEYERS BAND 


Friday 
SLEEPY HOLLOW GANG 


Saturday Afternoon 


SHOW LOCATION 


on the grounds of the 
Quakertown Farmers Market 
Station Rd., Quakertown, Pa. 


BUX-MONT RIDING CLUB 
HORSE SHOW 


Saturday Evening 
QUAKERTOWN BAND 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


PARTICIPATING BUCKS COUNTY HOSPITALS 


EVERYONE WELCOME! 
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The Magnificent MAGNAVOX 


The Finest Name in Hi-Fi — Stereo — Television and Radio. Magnavox represents the 
epitome of quality in engineering and performance and the highest standard in cabinetry 
style and design. There are dozens of models from which to choose. 


Prices of Stereo Full Console start at 
$179.50 up to $700 with the same standard 
of quality throughout the entire line which 
have made Magnavox the symbol of ех- 
cellence for many years the world over. 

Magnavox innovations include FM Stereo- 
Micromatic Professional Changers which 


treat your records as though made of fine 
Dresden, Magnavox Music Watts of Power 
which are really there, remote control Tele- 
vision and 27" TV at the price of a 21" 
set. 2 gram stylus guaranteed for 10 years 
and 3 year guarantee on picture tube. Prices 
on TV Full Console start at $198.50. 


We will be very happy to meet you and show you our complete line of 
Frigidaire, Amana, Easy, Maytag & Fedders Appliances. 


DELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt. #232 & Bustleton Pike 


RICHBORO, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1012 


ELmwood 7-9544 


Stop in today to see the complete line of the Magnificent Magnavox 


